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THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
OF WISCONSIN 


The Srarr Tlisroricat Soctrery oF Wisconsin is 
a state-aided corporation whose function is the cultiva- 
tion and encouragement of the historical interests of the 
State. To this end it invites your cobperation; member- 
ship is open to all, whether residents of Wisconsin or 
elsewhere. ‘The dues of annual members are two dollars, 
payable in advance; of life members, twenty dollars, 
payable once only. Subject to certain exceptions, mem- 
bers receive the publications of the Society, the cost of 
producing which far exceeds the membership fee. 
This is rendered possible by reason of the aid accorded 
the Society by the State. Of the work and ideals of the 
Society this magazine affords, it is believed, a fair 
example. With limited means, much has already been 
accomplished; with ampler funds more might be 
achieved. So far as is known, not a penny entrusted to 
the Society has ever been lost or misapplied. Property 
may be willed to the Society in entire confidence that any 
trust it assumes will be scrupulously executed. 
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The Wisconsin MaGazrne or Tisrory is published 
quarterly by the Society, at 450 Ahnaip Street, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, in September, December, March, and June, and 
is distributed to its members and exchanges; others who so 
desire may receive it for the annual subscription of two 
dollars, payable in advance; single numbers may be had for 
fifty cents. Correspondence concerning contributions 
suitable for publication in the MAGAZINE is invited by the 
editor. 


Application has been made for entry as second-class mail matter at the 
postoffice at Menasha, Wisconsin. 
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THE FRONTIER A WORLD PROBLEM’ 


By Cari Russe.t Fis 


Only by a study of local history can we hope really to 
understand the development of human society. The his- 
torian like the scientist must base his knowledge on what can 
be seen through a microscope. Wisconsin, from the time of 
its formation as a state, has realized this, and has steadily con- 
firmed itself in the opinion. This institution, which it found- 
ed in the days of its youth and scant resources, it has supported 
with a liberality, public and private, growing as its wealth has 
grown. Of late years, a corps of local societies, city and 
county, have been forming about the central institution. 
The University has directed its students to the study of the 
localities from which they have come, and stores in its stacks 
the facts which they glcan. No one of the newer states of the 
country knows itself so well as Wisconsin, and if, as is so 
often the case, acquired knowledge seems merely to reveal 
the knowledge still necessary for real understanding, we have 
carefully developed plans to extend it still more widely and 
intensively. 

Yet how insignificant any locality seems today, when prac- 
tically all are plunged into the same calamity, when the 
resources of all are concentrated in one struggle. Races and 
breeds, nationalities and castes are merged together on the 
same battle-field. Their similarities of plight and object domi- 
nate their differences, the protective barriers each erected to 
preserve that distinctiveness so dear to human nature seem 
leveled, and history has become world history. Men thrown 
thus physically into the maelstrom find themselves intellec- 
tually also torn from their safe anchorages and adrift they 
know not where. What does the individual count for, what 


1 Delivered as the annual address before the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, October 25, 1917. 
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the locality, what the past? What counts it to study the 
development of Rock County cheese-making, when its cheeses 
and cheese makers are tumbled promiscuously with those of 
all counties and nations, simply as units in a staggering sum 
total ? 

The world has changed, but that is not startling. The 
world is always changing. This change is greater, and for 
us in America more sudden and dramatic, than any which 
preceded, but everything has not changed. The relation of 
the past to the present and the future is permanent. The 
relations of the individual, the locality, and the whole, shift, 
but they are the permanent factors of which life consists. 
The world war has not changed these factors, but it should 
bring us up sharply to a realization of what they really mean. 
Socrates’ dictum “know thyself” was not given in any self- 
ish spirit. He did not mean that we were to devote ourselves 
to ourselves, but that we could know ourselves more 
thoroughly than we could know others, that self-knowledge 
was the completest knowledge, and therefore the Archi- 
median lever to open up knowledge of others. Self-examina- 
tion has often become an obsession excluding all else, the study 
of local history has often become antiquarianism. ‘The real 
reason for the cultivating of both is the formation of known 
bases from which to calculate. The German historian, Lamp- 
recht, became so familiar with the little city of Tréves that he 
could have conversed intimately with its inhabitants of any 
year during the Middle Ages if he might have been dropped 
into it, but this devotion was not for the sake of Tréves, it 
gave the understanding knowledge necessary for his great 
work on German civilization as a whole. We can know no 
generation unless we have delved deep into the souls of its 
greatest men, but such biographical studies are not for them- 
selves alone, but to contribute to a sympathetic comprehension 
of their contemporaries. 
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Local history to justify itself must be as exact and abso- 
lute as studies dealing with human nature may be, but if no 
effort is made to utilize it for an understanding of national 
and world history, it has missed its mission. Local history is 
not an end in itself. Moreover, if it is written without a wide 
knowledge of outside conditions, conditions in other locali- 
ties, and other times, it will be but a warped product, as use- 
less to the community for which it is written as for the outside 
world. Such selfishness and egoism have never been profita- 
ble. The only difference today is that for the moment at least 
they have become impossible. 

The most striking feature in the history of Wisconsin has 
been the transformation within a lifetime of a virgin forest 
into a civilized area, the drawing together of the sons and 
daughters of many widely differing localities and their weld- 
ing into a commonwealth. This conquest of the frontier has 
been but a portion of that vast movement which in a period 
historically short has created the United States, and more 
particularly it has been an important and typical battle in 
the campaign for the Mississippi Valley, which has resulted 
in our sister states of the Middle West. 

Different as has been the history of each, the history of the 
frontier movement is a whole; the study of any state con- 
tributes to an understanding of all. As the occupation of 
Wisconsin has been but a part of the American frontier move- 
ment, so that has not been unique, even in the nineteenth 
century. We have liked to think of ourselves as carrying on 
a special and distinct task; to its difficulties and inspiration 
we have attributed many of our virtues, and on them we have 
laid the burden of our defects. The task, however, has not 
been unique. The results have, indeed, had their distinctive 
differences, but these have come rather from the way the 
task has been performed than because we have had a different 
thing to do. We know our own frontier with scientific 
thoroughness, but we cannot understand it unless we contrast 
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it with such other frontiers as Australia, Siberia, South 
America, and Africa. 

One of the essential features of a frontier is that both labor 
and capital come from without, and much of the capital is 
contributed by people who do not come to the frontier. 
Exception must, indeed, be made to this statement. The 
Spaniards found labor in Peru and Mexico, and they found 
also capital, as did the miners of Australia and California, 
the lumber barons of Wisconsin, and the fur traders of 
Canada. In none of these instances, however, did either the 
local labor or local capital suffice, and in all the instances to 
be cited later the bulk of the labor came from away, and the 
owners of an important portion of the capital remained away ; 
the frontier community, therefore, was a debtor community, 
and the debt was due to an outside community. 

This common condition has in all cases had an important 
bearing not only on economic development, but on the whole 
texture of the social fabric which was created; it affected 
not only the frontier itself, but its reflex influence on the 
sections from which the labor and capital were drawn set at 
work influences which at times became leading factors in their 
existence. So important have their influences been, that where 
the study is confined to any one frontier, they seem to domi- 
nate development, and make history their creature. When 
we extend our study, however, we find that in spite of the 
fundamental resemblance, each has followed its separate 
course; that the different balance of other factors, and even 
such secondary considerations as laws and constitutions, have 
radically altered the actual operation of these powerful 
natural resemblances. The control of the frontier’s natural 
resources, the distribution of proceeds, the very content of 
politics have varied with every frontier. The problem has 
been one, the methods and results have been as varied as the 
fields in which it occurred. 
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In the United States the larger part of the capital came 
from or through another section of the same country. That 
is, the East furnished nearly all that was supplied, although 
to do so it had to borrow somewhat from Europe. The direct 
loans from Europe to the West were comparatively unim- 
portant. Consequently the interests of the debtor and credi- 
tor sections conflicted in the arena of national politics. Two 
unique features made the working out of the problem dif- 
ferent in this country from any other. The first was the divi- 
sion of the country into a large number of states, sovereign 
within a restricted range of powers, some controlled by the 
debtor element, some by the creditor. The other was that at 
one time, and that the most critical, the frontier was strong 
enough at least to veto the action of the national government. 

The result of these conditions was a struggle unusually 
complex. The control of banking, of the currency, of natural 
resources, such as lands, minerals, and oil, and of transporta- 
tion or, as it is phrased in our politics, internal improvements, 
were the bone of contention. The desire to have these con- 
trolled by national or state governments varied with the politi- 
cal situation. The frontier wished banks that would not be 
too particular, a currency that would be easy to get; it wished, 
and wishes, control of its own systems of transportation and 
its natural resources. 

The sections furnishing the supplies were more interested 
in the capital to which strings were tied, than in the labor 
which cut its apron strings on leaving home. The struggle 
antedated the Revolution; the high points in its later history 
were the Shays Rebellion, the Jackson régime, the greenback 
movement, the Bryan campaign, and it finds present expres- 
sion in the opposition in the Far West to the national con- 
servation policy. 

When the frontier secured the reins of power in the sinewy 
hands of Andrew Jackson, it was not in a position to impose 
its policy upon the nation, but it was powerful enough to wrest 
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banking, the currency, and internal improvements from the 
control of the national government, and turn them over to the 
states. The frontier states, elate, started on a mad career of 
making their own internal improvements, by means of bor- 
rowed capital diluted by paper issues, till money ran like fairy 
gold into the pockets of the needy. For one golden moment 
the problem of the frontier seemed solved to the satisfaction 
of the frontier. Jackson himself caused the first crash. 
Unable to tell good paper from bad, he could at any rate tell 
paper from gold, and in the Specie Circular of 1836 he 
brought credit to the touchstone of real value and sent the 
house of cards toppling. Feverishly rebuilt within the next 
few years, it fell again in 1841, carrying with it the whole 
dream of its builders. So severe was the blow that numbers 

| of the states took advantage of their sovereign rights, and 

repudiated a portion of their debts. Securely entrenched 

| behind their sovereign inviolability to legal attack, they still 

| enjoyed the inviolability to force which their position as part ¢ 

of a larger nation afforded. ‘They snapped their fingers at | 
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their creditors; but they could borrow no more. The nation 
had left the task of national development to the states; the 
states, by impairing their credit, had rendered themselves 
incapable of handling it. 

This situation left the field free for, in fact rendered 
necessary, the intervention of individuals or of individuals 
organized as corporations. The legal position of the latter 
had already been prepared. The decisions of Justice Mar- 
shall had given corporation charters an unusual degree of 
| legal sanctity, which the state constitutions modified rather & 
| than reversed. The fears of the Jeffersonian democracy had 

incorporated into the national constitution itself special 
restrictions upon the government in dealing with the indi- 
vidual, which the decisions of the Supreme Court under 
Justice Taney went far in applying to the corporations. 
Corporations became so firmly entrenched in their position 
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as the chief agency in national development, that even when, 
after the Civil War, the national government became more 
active and once more assumed control of banking and the 
currency, and the credit of the states was reéstablished, both 
agencies used their powers chiefly to assist corporations. 
When, in the present generation, the necessity of public con- 
trol became obvious, it took the form, for the most part, of 
regulation of corporations, rather than that of absorbing or 
supplanting them. 

The direction of the development of transportation and 
the exploitation of natural resources, therefore, was, for the 
most part, in the hands of individuals, and, in the case of large 
projects, of individuals organized as corporations, and, with 
the exception of farm land, of individuals and corporations 
representing nonresident capital. Many influences, of 
course, modified their activities, but these affected rather the 
security of their capital than the initiative of their plans. 
Many lost the capital which they poured into the new region, 
and the result was that the prospect of large returns was 
demanded by others before venturing ; speculation, lost invest- 
ments, and abnormally productive investments characterized 
the process as a whole. Politicians concerned themselves 
rather with the means, the questions of banking and currency, 
than with the end, the character of the development which 
should take place. 

The other independent portions of the American con- 
tinents, for the most part, resembled the United States in 
organization, but the distribution of the economic factors dif- 
fered and produced different results. Except in the United 
States, the capital which has been necessary for the occupation 
of the wilderness has come, for the most part, not from other 
portions of the same country, but from foreign countries. 

The most important of these frontiers during the nine- 
teenth century has been that of Argentina. Here the estab- 
lished section was until recently comparatively unimportant, 
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both labor and capital came in large measure from abroad; the 
| greater portion of the labor from Italy, of the capital from ’ 
| Great Britain. The conflict between the debtor and creditor . 
| sections, therefore, was not one of politics, but of diplomacy. | 
| Argentina might have what system of banking and currency 
| it wished, but most creditors had to be paid in an international 
| standard of value. In a world state, doubtless, all the 
frontiers would unite to further their interests, as the frontier 
| states have in the United States; in the world as at present 
unorganized the ultimate appeal is to force. A debtor coun- 
try, and one relatively weak as compared with its creditor, 
Argentina has not been without its plans, conceived like those 
of the American frontiersman without moral dishonesty 
but with incapacity or unwillingness to think the thing 
through, for easing its burden. In the efforts of Calvo and 
Drago to incorporate into international law the principle that 
debts between nations and their citizens may not be collected 
by force, we see as surely the reflection of frontier views, 
as in the programs of Greenbacker and of Populist. In the 
| greater interest in international affairs in Argentina than in 
the United States, we see a new illustration of the aphorism 
- “For where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 
In the long run, Argentina has had to pay up, and has had 
to pay also in high interest rates, for the lack of a feeling of 
absolute security on the part of the investor. Probably few 
countries have had more expensive statesmen than Drago and 
| Calvo. 
| To attract capital, moreover, it has been necessary to 
offer it abundantly the undeveloped natural resources of the ‘ 
| country. On the other hand, the logic of the situation has 
| kept development in the hands of the nation to a greater 
degree than in the United States, for the nation has been able 
a | to borrow money more cheaply than individuals or domestic 
. corporations, and public ownership has played an important 
part in her upbuilding. 
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Argentina has paid, and so we have a situation which has 
never culminated in a crisis. The republics of the Caribbean 
have not been so fortunate. Much of the money has been 
borrowed, not for the purposes of improvement, but to finance 
revolution and for personal expenditure. Frittered away 
instead of put at productive work, it has become an increas- 
ing burden, in many cases an unbearable burden, and coun- 
tries like Hayti, San Domingo, Honduras, and at times 
Mexico, have become internationally bankrupt. Protected 
against legal action by their sovereignty, the creditor and the 
debtor stood in a situation where force alone could determine 
their relationship. What the result would normally have 
been, is clearly enough indicated by the intervention of France 
in Mexico in 1861, and of Germany in Venezuela in 1902. 
The subjugation of the weak debtor by the strong creditor 
has been prevented not by sovereignty, but by the interposi- 
tion of a third force, the United States inspired by the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

While, however, the Monroe Doctrine served to maintain 
the appearance of independence for the nations concerned, 
it produced an impasse in the development of the frontier. 
Capital did not have to go to countries which could not be 
relied upon to pay up and which were protected from fore- 
closure by an outside force. The United States served the 
republics in somewhat the same manner that it did its own 
repudiating states. It was, however, unable to do as much 
for them as it did for its own. The wayward republics found 
themselves debarred from directing their own development 
as did our states in the critical forties, and there was no 
domestic capital to undertake the task. The capital willing 
to engage in work under such circumstances was that of the 
most speculative sort. Some gamblers staked their money 
on presidential contenders, seeking to gain control of the 
government. Others, more powerful and trusting in their 
power, offered to embark huge sums on condition of receiv- 
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ing stupendous grants of the natural resources and practical 
control of the whole development to be made in certain 
regions. Such was the much-discussed Morgan syndicate 
proposal to Honduras, and that of the English Pearson 
syndicate to Columbia. In the latter instance, the United 
States again intervened, fearing the influence of such aggre- 
gations of foreign capital, and expressed its opinion that 
such special concessions violated the spirit of the Monroe 
Doctrine and could not be allowed. 

From the tightening deadlock thus produced, Diaz ex- 
tricated Mexico for a time, but it lapsed, and the others 
showed no signs of the power to emerge. Such European 
capital as had been loaned felt not unjustly angry, such as 
was for hire sought other avenues and frontiers less peculiarly 
hedged in. The situation shouted for action, and action could 
come only from the United States, which would not permit 
simple logic to work its own conclusion. It was under such 
circumstances that President Roosevelt assumed the financial 
administration of San Domingo and inaugurated a policy 
which has been followed and extended by his successors. Jus- 
tice, or approximate justice, has been done between debtor 
and creditor, but the active development of these frontiers is 
still halted for lack of a machinery for the future. 

In striking contrast with these American frontiers has 
been that of Siberia. Here has taken place one of the greatest 
frontier advances of history, here the same localization of 
creditor and debtor has existed, yet the conflict of classes and 
sections has led neither to politics as in the United States, 
nor to diplomacy as in Latin America. Much of the capitol 
has been provided by France, but the money has, for the most 
part, been borrowed by the national Russian government, 
representing a strong nation and an essential ally. The 
security of the creditor has rested in the good faith, not of 
the frontier but of an established society, which has wished 
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constantly more and more money and has realized that an 
atmosphere of credit must be preserved. 

As the frontier has had nothing to say concerning its 
credit relationships, so it has been equally powerless in con- 
trolling the expenditures of the money borrowed and the 
disposition of its natural resources. The sole check upon the 
absolute will of the central government has been the desire 
to attract labor to the frontier. ew laborers, as few capital- 
ists, seek the wild for the mere adventure of subduing it. The 
bids and rival bids for settlers by those controlling various 
sections of the world-frontier for the last three centuries have 
been to a large extent the basis for those more liberal institu- 
tions which have developed on the fringe of society. Their 
bids have been determined by the character of the settlers 
they desired or found available, and have in considerable 
measure determined the character of the communities built 
up. Force has played its part as well as lure, and has given 
incurious Africa a share in the development of the Americas 
that the most psychological advertiser would never have 
secured for it. In the nineteenth century, Russia has had 
more command of force to populate her waste spaces than 
any other country. Consequently the actual frontiersmen 
have had less to say about the development of their own region 
than elsewhere. Yet it is easily possible to exaggerate the 
coercive power of the central government, in popular estima- 
tion it is probably exaggerated; and the plans for the settle- 
ment of Siberia have been to no small degree influenced by 
consideration for the ideals of the typical Russian and the 
incentives which would coerce him to move his hearthstone. 
Yet on the whole, simplicity and the carrying out of pre- 
conceived plans have worked the opening of this great fron- 
tier. That the great release which has just occurred in 
Russia will reveal where these plans have bound, and that the 
polities of the new republic will be colored by frontier prob- 
lems, is inevitable. 
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Australia and New Zealand have, to an even greater extent 
than the American frontier, secured their labor and capital 
from another section of the same empire. The relations 
between the sections, however, are quite different. The local 
organization of the debtor communities resembles that of the 
American states; in fact, the scope of their power is much 
broader, but they do not possess that inviolability to legal 
attack which sovereignty gives, and have not been represented 
in the central government. Credit, therefore, has been a 
matter of neither politics nor diplomacy, but has been as 
firmly controlled by the lending section, England, as that of 
Siberia has been by Russia. Judicial unity, which has been 
the only organic bond of empire, makes the sovereign, like 
the Crown, identical in Brisbane and in London. There is 
no chance of reducing debts save by a separation, which other 
considerations have rendered furthest from the wishes of the 
debtors. 

General diplomacy also has been largely excluded from 
local consideration. The creditor-debtor relationship was 
almost exclusively one within the empire, and the handling of 
other diplomatic questions was in the hands of the British 
government in which the frontier sections were represented 
only by influence. The attempts to arouse an imperial, not to 
say international, mind found hard sledging during the real 
development period, and only partially succeeded just before 
the Great War. 

On the other hand, the locality has been absolute master 
of the expenditure of its borrowings. No subordinate com- 
munities in the world, most decidedly not the states of our 
Union, have been left so entirely free to control their develop- 
ment, not only to plan their transportation and allot their 
natural resources, but even to regulate their tariffs. It is not 
surprising that these governments, with credit carefully main- 
tained by outside and unquestionable forces, found their 
politics in the working out of such development, and that. 
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in large measure, borrowing has been done by the local 
governments, which have themselves spent the money bor- 
rowed. There can be no better security than that of a govern- 
ment incapacitated from repudiation. Creditors have lost 
comparatively little money to these frontiers, and so Australia 
and New Zealand have received their needed capital upon 
better terms, perhaps, than any of the other regions treated. 
How wisely they have spent it, is a matter of the most violent 
dispute. 

Politics in communities barred from the great questions 
of credit and diplomacy yet organized on the basis of the 
broadest democracy and local autonomy, have naturally had 
their strikingly significant characteristics. Everyone knows 
how rich their statute books have been in laws relating to the 
distribution of natural resources and of all kinds of wealth, 
and to conditions of living. Everyone knows the sharp 
antagonism between labor, in the narrower sense of wage 
earner, and employers. That these frontiers have been experi- 
ment grounds in social legislation has not been due to their 
being frontier communities but because they have been fron- 
tier communities freed from some of the most characteristic 
frontier problems. 

Rhodesia resembles Australia and New Zealand in local 
autonomy and lack of representation in the national govern- 
ment. In other respects, however, it is widely different. 
Here capital came first, and labor afterward. The capital, 
moreover, was not of the timid sort seeking small return and 
security, such as invested im the securities of New Zealand, 
Victoria, and New South Wales, nor did it entirely resemble 
that of the United States during the development period, 
which sought returns both large and immediate. The capital- 
ists of Rhodesia could wait, in fact, are still waiting. 
Alone among the frontiers, Rhodesia has not been under 
the strain of seeking to make returns on its invested capital 
before development has reached the stage where returns can 
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properly be expected. It may well hope to be freed from 
those complications of individual indebtedness, which have 
filled our courts with business, and strewn our advance with 
such tragedies as are even today occurring in northern Wis- 
consin. 

Upon the capitalists thus far-sighted and enduring 
rested the full burden of development. The region was 
antonomous in its relation to the British Empire, but its non- 
resident creditors mapped out its future, not its settlers as in 
Australia. Capital under such circumstances looks for large 
rewards, and in this case expects to secure them by control of 
the natural resources, when these have been made available by 
the incoming of settlers. Youngest of the frontiers, the work- 
ing of the old factors in this new relationship remains a ques- 
tion. One would expect economy and efficiency in planning, 
but possible conflicts between the resident community and its 
creditors over the division of the proceeds. The settlers that 
it seeks are of the most independent type, men not with energy 
alone, but with some small capital of their own. It offers 
them not only economic opportunity but also political privi- 
leges. How such a population will react under a system which 
restricts politics one degree more than they are restricted in 
Australia, by excluding the larger lines of local development 
such as transportation, is one of the interesting questions of 
tomorrow. One might look for some clue in the history of 
the American colonial proprietorships, but how far the intelli- 
gent study of those experiments will have enabled the proprie- 
tors of Rhodesia to avoid their mistakes, and how far the 
changed conditions created by two centuries of the most rapid 
change the world has seen, will modify the interworking of 
similar forces, no one can tell. 

In organization, Canada is today, of course, like Aus- 
tralia, but whereas the commonwealth of Australia is but 
recent and was formed only after the scaffolding of develop- 
ment had been created, the Dominion of Canada was created 
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in season to direct the most active period of frontiering. 
During the most significant period, therefore, Canada has 
had an organization that resembled our federal states. The 
resemblance, however, is partly superficial; in Canada the 
specified powers belong to the provinces, the undefined 
powers to the Dominion. Neither provinces nor Dominion, 
moreover, have possessed the legal inviolability of absolute 
sovereignty. The credit of all has been protected by the judi- 
cial unity of the empire, and the stability of the currency has 
not been a subject for politics. Diplomacy, also, has belonged 
to the mother country, although the proximity of the United 
States has not allowed it to be the blank it was so long in its 
Australian sister-colonies. 

Economically the development of the Canadian frontier 
has more resembled that of the United States, for the capital 
required has come most largely from or through other sec- 
tions of the same colony. As compared with the United 
States, however, development has been, until quite lately, slow. 
Consequently those regions which have passed beyond the 
frontier stage have continuously controlled the central govern- 
ment. ‘There has been no parallel to the Jackson régime. 
Credit, therefore, has been doubly guarded, by the majority 
in Canada, and by Canada’s position within the British 
Empire. With the credit of the Dominion and of the provinces 
intact, there have been no intrinsic obstacles to the develop- 
ment of transportation and the control of resources by the 
public, and public works have played an important part. At 
the same time the period of greatest need coincided with the 
high tide of the individualistic movement in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. The principles of John Stuart Mill, of Cobbett and 
Bright, of Gladstone, Carlyle, and Emerson, dominated a 
generation devoted to the task of breaking down time-worn 
systems of social control and releasing the individual. The 
period of new regulations dictated by rising democracy had 
not swung in. Therefore, a very considerable portion of the 
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task was left to private corporations, to whom were granted 
very considerable proportions of the natural resources. Cor- 
poration control and public enterprise, therefore, combined 
with unusual harmony in developing and exploiting a 
frontier which was, indeed, represented, but which could con- 
trol in neither a positive nor a negative sense. 

The recent and sudden expansion of the Canadian frontier 
in the west and northwest has created a new balance. The 
situation in Canada today resembles that in the United States 
when the advance of population from the Alleghanies to 
beyond the Mississippi gave the frontier an unusual political 
weight, and elected Andrew Jackson. This region is just 
now in the position where it is so eager to get capital that it is 
ready to agree to almost any terms to secure its railroads and 
farm machinery. When pay time comes, its sentiments will 
change. It is difficult to see how it can upset credit, but that, 
in combination with the democracy of the older portions of 
Canada, it will make its voice felt and play a part in Canadian 
politics that the frontier has never played in the long course 
of Canadian history, no student of frontiers can doubt. 

On the whole, Canada has secured its capital at low inter- 
est rates, lower probably than any other frontier except 
Australia and New Zealand. It has, however, sacrificed the 
control of its natural resources to a considerable degree. The 
direction of its development has attracted both public atten- 
tion and the labor of its strongest men controlling private 
capital. In none of the frontiers have the two systems been 
so equally blended. 

Most hapless of the frontiers is that of Manchuria. It is 
at present a represented province of an imperial republic, 
which furnishes most of the labor required, but can furnish 
neither capital nor protection. Its capital comes, for the most 
part, from two rival foreign powers, who are not really credi- 
tor nations, but who are so eager to invest in Manchuria that 
they borrow from still other countries for the purpose. The 
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local community has no more to say in regard to its develop- 
ment or the partition of its resources than Siberia. It does 
not, indeed, rest under any such obligation of paying as does 
Australia, for power rather than money return is sought by 
Russia and Japan, who furnish it with money on their own 
security and, therefore, at reasonably low rates. Undoubted- 
ly, however, the successful grasp of power will mean such a 
hold on natural resources as will give those countries, in return 
for their guarantee, rewards which will be more satisfactory 
to them than to the actual conquerors of the Manchurian 
wilds. It will be interesting to see whether sectional interests 
will unite the Russian and Japanese settlers with the Chinese 
majority against the foreign capitalists, or whether racial 
antagonism will prove stronger than economic. Countless 
cross currents already chop the surface, and conditions point 
rather to a problem than a state. 

Wide as is the field covered by the frontiers discussed, the 
Mississippi Valley, Argentina, the wilds encircling the Carib- 
bean, Siberia, Australia, Canada, and Manchuria, it covers 
barely half the area where since the year 1800 European 
civilization has been struggling to establish itself by the occu- 
pation of regions wholly or partly vacant. Different as have 
been the conditions classified under which the simple under- 
lying factors universally involved have operated, more have 
been left undescribed. Algiers has had a frontier incor- 
porated as an integral part of France, a centralized republic. 
In fact, practically every region of Africa has presented a 
frontier, and the handling of frontier conditions by English, 
French, and Belgians, Boers, Germans, Portuguese, Italians, 
Spaniards, and American negroes. The greatest frontier 
area today is Brazil, and every country of Latin America has 
a frontier and its own slightly varying organization and 
balance of forces, while the British, French, and Dutch are 
all severally trying their hand on the particular problem of 
a tropical American frontier. Some portions of India, Persia, 
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Arabia, Indo-China, China, Korea, the Philippines, For- 
mosa, and many South Sea Islands, present the problem 
under special guises. Sweden, Norway, Russia, Canada, and 
the United States are all dealing with the possibility of pres- 
sing civilization into the fastnesses of the Arctic. 

When one considers the extent of the world frontier in 
process of occupation during the last century, the persuasive 
effect of its call upon the older world for labor and capital, 
the coloring of the whole world by the natural resources it 
has unearthed and the institutions it has developed, its con- 
quest can hardly be considered as second in influence to any 
factor of the time. Naturally it is not intended to present 
here even a basis for its study. The fundamental factors 
and the different systems can be accurately enough described 
in general terms, but the differences in their operation are less 
precise than has been indicated; private corporations exist 
in Siberia, state public improvements in the United States. 
Many of the similarities produced everywhere by frontier 
conditions have been neglected. The attempt has been merely 
to indicate some of the tendencies fostered by different types 
of control. The differences between the various frontiers, 
resulting from race and geography, which in many cases 
explain the different types of organization or modify their 
working, have been left untouched. The problem is immense, 
its study is one for generations. Yet some things he who 
runs may read. Even a partial acquaintance with the main 
features of all cannot but render the work of each statesman 
and historian more effective in his own particular task. 


Some things will be understood only when no frontier, as — 


we know it, exists. Yet even while we are in the current, we 
have accumulated some material, and it would seem to be con- 
tributory negligence not to use it. It must be patent that 
one must be honest or must pay for it. Can we not secure 
some rough idea of which system of approach has resulted 
in the greater justice between the creditor and debtor section, 
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and what is justice? Has community control of its develop- 
ment or creditor control been most economical and most effec- 
tive? Has exploitation to produce local capital any justifica- 
tion? What system has called to the task the greater 
proportion of ability? Would the United States have fared 
better under a system by which Webster, Clay, and Calhoun 
would have devoted to moulding the transportation system 
the genius they spent in bolstering up public credit? Which 
system has been the most responsive to the needs of the situa- 
tion, and which has stimulated the greatest amount of public 
virtue, and which has been most easily manipulated for selfish 
advantage? 

I haven't the slightest intention of answering these ques- 
tions here; I freely admit that many of them leave me per- 
plexed, but I dogmatically maintain that it is by pondering 
such questions, by studying the comparisons they suggest, 
that the frontier problem is to be understood by the historian 
and comprehended by the statesman. Without such com- 
parisons the student of the problem in any one field is less 
apt to judge a particular episode rightly than a man with no 
knowledge and good intentions. The path to wisdom and 
sure-footed action must be founded on the rock of exact 
knowledge, but it must be platted on a wide-spread survey. 

All life reveals the irony of wisdom attained only by the 
experience to deal with which it was needed. It is but today 
we have this rich storehouse of experimental frontier build- 
ing, and tomorrow we will have no frontier. It might seem 
that we could let a dead past bury its dead, that the study of 
frontier episodes, however successful, has become sheer anti- 
quarianism. Such a view, however, minimizes the world 
frontier that remains and the time and effort that will be 
required in its conquest. As in science, so with the material 
world, the nineteenth century made easy sweeping advances; 
it left much that was difficult for the slower and more 
laborious labors of the twentieth. It overlooks the facts that 
great masses of the world’s inhabitants today count the experi- 
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ence of meeting the wild first-hand among the most important 
of their nearby inheritances, that the frontier set its mark 
upon them or their parents, or grandparents, and that the 
present generation cannot be understood unless the frontier 
is understood. Still more important is the consideration 
that in many instances the frontier merely localizes problems 
that are general. The factors with which this paper has dealt 
are peculiar to the frontier only in that the creditors are 
assembled in one section, the debtors in another. This is an 
important peculiarity in large part because it isolates the 
characteristics of each, and makes them easier of study. When 
the world has been fully occupied, new frontiers will appear, 
are already appearing. Natural resources now undreamed 
of will need capital and labor for their exploitation, will be 
susceptible of development in more than one way, and will 
raise problems of control. Our experiences with the rude and 
simple problem of the first occupation of a waste area will 
seem as geometry to calculus compared with those raised by 
these new frontiers, but will be as essential to a wise handling 
of them as geometry is to calculus. 

But the instances that we have reviewed seem to carry a 
simpler and more immediate moral. When we see in the 
United States people of all nations laboring for the conquest 
of the Mississippi Valley, and employing money saved by 
New England and the Middle States or borrowed by them 
from Europe, when we see Russia borrowing French money 
to make Siberia habitable for Russian peasants, when Japan 
borrows in England, and Russia in France to pay Chinese to 
develop transportation in Manchuria, when Argentina bor- 
rows English money to employ Italians in the pampas, and 
Transvaal gold passes through English banks to build 
Rhodesian railways, we get glimpses of a new world. Not 
that these things are absolutely novel, but that in variety and 
extent they are unparalleled, and these experiences on the 
frontiers but bring into clearer view general tendencies of 
the time. The German invasion of Belgium uncovered for 
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most of us the tens of thousands of Russians working in the 
Liege factories, the hundreds of thousands of Russians work- 
ing on German farms, of Italians on the Rhine, of Spaniards 
in France; the war itself has hastened the movement with its 
vast importations of Indo-Chinese and Arabs into France, 
with its tight-woven mesh of international credit. The 
frontier still reveals most clearly how in the nineteenth 
century the business of life became international and how 
poorly devised was the world organization for coping with it. 

Again, the experience of the frontier in the nineteenth 
century exhibits one step in the process of readjustment. Can 
one review the instances which have been noted, without feel- 
ing the theory of absolute sovereignty crumbling beneath his 
feet? The United States has in practice divided the sover- 
eignty, and as a result surrendered the actual control to cor- 
porations they themselves created. The British Empire 
preserved unity in theory, but actually divided it still more 
effectually. What can a practical man make of the sover- 
eignty of Honduras, where the native government cannot 
control its own development, the British Empire cannot 
protect its citizens’ money, and the United States can veto the 
actions of both but cannot take positive action; or of Man- 
churia, which is an integral portion of a sovereign republic, 
but which is actually as to one-half controlled by Russia and 
the other by Japan, both of whom are somewhat curtailed in 
their actions by promises to the United States. However 
one may cling to the legal theory of the absolute and indivisible 
character of sovereignty in independent localities, a study of 
the world frontier brings out the fact that no localities are 
independent in fact, or absolutely sovereign. The inter- 
growth of the world, which the development of the world 
frontier has so much facilitated, has already weakened the 
bulwarks of local independence; let us hope that with its inter- 
national character the frontier may facilitate the integration 
of a world organization better adapted to the conditions of 
today, such an organization as tomorrow will be a necessity. 















































































EARLY RECOLLECTIONS OF LAKE GENEVA 
(BIG FOOT LAKE), WISCONSIN 


By GrorGE MANIERRE'’ 


My grandfather, William Reid, came to Chicago in 1840. 
At that time, although a mere village of 4,479 inhabitants, it 
was in the midst of a speculative fever and was even then 
speaking of its certain future greatness and of Lake Geneva 
(Big Foot Lake) as a probable summer resort for its citizens. 
My grandfather came of a well-known family whose ancestor 
with his tenants fought at the battle of Bothwell Bridge, 
June 22, 1679, under the flag “For God, King, and Cove- 
nant,” and who inherited through him the estate of Kilbryd, 
situated near Glasgow, Scotland. William Reid inherited 
wealth which he, as a barrister, increased, so that at about 
middle life he made up his mind to retire. Unfortunately 
for his family his investments proved unsuccessful, and after 
the loss of the greater part of his fortune he came to America 
and started anew. When he came to Chicago he had a 
relatively large sum of money, which, if invested in Chicago, 
might eventually have increased to great wealth; but he was 
stricken by the Lake Geneva fever and went there with his 
family, locating at the head of the lake. He invested largely 
in land by the lake and on Big Foot Prairie, buying a large 
tract of land on the higher ground and about seventy acres 
along the lake. 

My grandmother, Mary Drew, came of a cultivated 
family which was distantly related to the family of the Duke 
of Hamilton. Her niece was the first wife of William Glad- 
stone, the English statesman. Mention is made of these 
things to show the change from the ease of their former mode 


*The author’s reminiscences of the Manierre family have been printed in 
Volume 8 Number 3 of the Illinois State Historical Society Publications. 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM REID AT THE HEAD OF LAKE GENEVA 


From a water color in the Wisconsin Historical Library painted in 1842 by Mrs. James Drew 
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of living to the vicissitudes which locating on the frontier 
entailed. 

My grandparents had nine children, five boys and four 
girls, part of whom were born in the log house at the head of 
the lake. This house stood about two hundred feet from 
shore at the bottom of a rise of ground known as the Pota- 
watomi Indian burial ground, upon which site the electric 
railway depot now stands. I remember as a boy digging 
Indian relics out of this hill. The house was neatly built of 
logs and had two large wings; in the center of one room was 
a fireplace suitable for burning large logs. Among the early 
settlers in the neighborhood at this time who had land and 
houses at the head of the lake were the Van Slykes,’ the 
Mohrs,’ the Russells,* and the Douglasses.° 

Here the children grew up with the ordinary opportunities 
of farmers’ children and had no better advantages; and years 
later my cousin, Jessie (Reid) Donaldson, my brother, Will, 
and I used to come here to enjoy the beautiful surroundings 
of grandfather’s place. Will and I had a little pony called 
Jenny and a wagon which we used to drive to The Corners 
for mail. Whenever Jenny wanted to go into the barn or 
whenever we took her to the blacksmith’s to be shod, she had a 
funny trick of rapping on the door with her feet. 

I remember the Baptist people used frequently to come 
down to the lake in front of my grandfather’s house, and that 


*James Van Slyke made the first settlement near the Potawdtomi Indian 
village in that place which later became the town of Walworth. He built a 
cabin and moved his family there from Geneva in the fall of 1836. Mrs. Van 
Slyke is supposed to have been the only white woman who spent that winter 
there. Many stories are told of the courage she displayed in this frontier com- 
munity. 

*Matthias Mohr was one of the earliest residents of Walworth County, 
settling on part of the Van Slyke claim at the head of Lake Geneva in 1837. 


He later went to Kansas where he died in 1887. Glenwood Springs Park now 
stands on the site of his farm. 


*Marcus and Robert Russell settled at the west end of Lake Geneva in 
1887. Robert Russell later moved to Iowa. Marcus Russell died in 1875. 


* Christopher Douglass was born in Connecticut in 1797 and moved to Wis- 
consin in 1837, settling on Big Foot Prairie. In 1842 he moved to the town of 
Walworth, where he ~~ a hotel for several years. In 1857 he took up his resi- 
dence at the head of Lake Geneva where he died in 1866. 
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the minister would there duck the women under the water, 
according to their custom. My aunt, with great sympathy, 
would lead the women into the house, where they could change 
their clothes. 

South of the house, where a stream ran through the inlet 
into the lake, was a marsh, in the center of which was an island. 
Here in those early days deer were often to be seen. Prairie 
chickens were plentiful on Big Foot Prairie, and in the spring 
wild pigeons, now extinct, flew over it in countless numbers. 
Woodcock, ruffed grouse, and squirrels were also numerous. 
In the lake there was a large quantity of game fish, among 
which were the cisco. These were seen only during the last 
days of May or the early days of June when they came from 
the depths of the lake to the shallow water to feed on the May 
flies and tospawn. Of the wild life existing at that time, only 
a fraction now remains. 

Matthias Mohr owned the old sawmill on the rising 
ground at the south end of the marsh. The race was fed by 
a large brook that emptied into the marsh. This beautiful 
spot, surrounded by bushes and trees, was often visited by me. 
The old wheel was still, but it was pleasant to listen to the 
sound of the clear, cold water of the brook as it rushed over 
the dismantled wheel to its outlet in the marsh. This brook 
was afterward dammed up and used for raising brook trout. 

Numerous beautiful springs were to be found running 
from the higher ground to the lake. About half a mile north 
of the house was a small schoolhouse where I remember being 
spelled down by a little girl. The house was afterward occu- 
pied by an English laborer by the name of Blackwell, and I 
have his son Bill in pleasant remembrance. The road past 
the schoolhouse at the foot of a high bluff ran south by 
Douglass’ Mill and north to the farm belonging to my 
grandfather. From Douglass’ Mill,’ which was built by C. L. 


*C. L. Douglass, son of Christopher Douglass, was born in New York Novem- 
ber 4, 1827, and came to Wisconsin with his father in 1837. In 1857 he built and 
equipped Big Foot Mills which he continued to operate for thirty years. He 
died January 6, 1898. 
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Douglass and first used as a sawmill and then as a grist- 
mill, we used to go on up a very steep hill to the road going 
west to The Corners, about three miles from my grand- 
father’s house, where at that early day the mail was obtained. 
The village located where the mill once stood has since been 
called Fontana." 

Later we went to Walworth for the mail, taking the road 
running south. The town of Walworth was founded in 1836 
by James Van Slyke who made his residence at the head of 
the lake. The only residents there about 1840 were Christo- 
pher Douglass and sons, Marcus Russell, James Van Slyke, 
Matthias Mohr, and William Reid. Matthias Mohr pur- 
chased 50 acres in the town of Walworth in 1840, and in 1843 
he purchased 38 acres more. In 1840 William Reid pur- 
chased 96014 acres, in 1840 Marcus Russell purchased 80 
acres, and in 1841, Christopher Douglass purchased 480 acres, 
all in the town of Walworth. 

The village of Walworth had a store, a blacksmith shop, 
the Red Lion Hotel, and the Brick Church. In the Brick 
Church cemetery are buried today the remains of my grand- 
father and my grandmother and a number of their children. 
The Red Lion Hotel was used by many people passing on the 
main road from town to town in Wisconsin. 

A short distance to the north of grandfather’s house was 
the sugar bush. This was at the bottom of the high hills going 
north up to Russell’s. Near the place stood the old Pota- 
watomi village and cornfields which Mrs. Kinzie in her book 
Wau Bun speaks of visiting in_1831.° I well remember see- 

* Fontana, a summer resort at the head of Lake Geneva, covers the site of the 
old Potawatomi village and is part of the old Van Slyke claim. It was purchased 


of Van Slyke in 1838 by Matthias Mohr, Amos Bailey, and Dr. Henry Clark, 
who platted and named the village. 


*Mrs. John H. Kinzie, Wau Bun, the early day in the North-west (New 
York, 1856), 318-22. Mrs. Kinzie in company with her husband,/U. S. sub- 
Indian agent at Fort Winnebago, was making the trip from cago to Fort 
Winnebago (Portage) in 1831 when she visited Big Foot’s village. She describes 
the chief as a “large, rawboned, ugly Indian with a countenance bloated by in- 
temperance, and with a sinister, unpleasant expression.” 
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ing the Indian trail back of the house leading up to the higher 
land in the sugar bush. 

The country at the head of the lake was filled with large 
butternut, walnut, hickory, basswood, ash, sugar maple, white-, 
black-, and burr-oak trees. The sugar bush, through which a 
clear, cold brook ran murmuring to its outlet in the lake, was 
notable for its many butternut trees and was one of the most 
beautiful spots that could be seen anywhere about the lake. 
I remember well the large oak tree near my grandfather’s 
house in which a canoe had been placed holding the remains 
of a relative’ of Big Foot,” an Indian chief after whom Big 
Foot Prairie was named. The wood of the softer trees near 
the farm was used by the Reid family for the rails from 
which snake fences were made. I remember my father and 
driver taking stakes from a snake fence and putting them in 
the mud for my mother to stand on. 

In the early days my father and mother in going to 
Lake Geneva had to go by wagon. When the railroads were 
built, they took a train to Turner Junction (now West Chi- 
cago) located thirty miles west of Chicago, and from there 
took a wagon to Lake Geneva. Later they went by the same 
railroad (the Northwestern) to Harvard Junction and from 
there by wagon to the head of the lake. 

At Harvard was located a hotel owned by Elbridge G. 
Ayer,” the father of Edward E. Ayer of this city. This hotel 


*This was Big Foot’s son, who died about 1830. The body was encased in a 
rude coffin and fastened to the limbs of a tree overlooking the lake. Big Foot 
is said to have given as his reason for this mode of burial that his son had been 
unusually fond of lake scenery, and he would thus enjoy a fine view of it from the 
land to which he had gone. 

” Big Foot was the last chief of his band to rule his people in their own 
land. In 1827, when the Winnebago were on the war path, Big Foot, a sturdy 
hater of the whites, tried to incite the Potawatomi to join the northern Indians. 
He was prevented by measures taken by Gov. Lewis Cass which culminated in 
the treaty of September 15, 1827. Being bound by former treaties, Big Foot 
remained neutral during the Black Hawk War. By the treaty of 1832 the ter- 
ritory of the Potawatomi and their allies, the Chippewa and the Ottawa, compris- 
ing southeastern Wisconsin, passed to the United States government. Big Foot 
refused to sign the treaty until the other chiefs had done so. 

“Elbridge Gerry Ayer, born in Haverhill, Mass., July 25, 1813, came to 
Wisconsin in 1836. In 1847 he moved to Walworth, going from there to McHenry 
County, Ill. in 1857, where he founded the town of Harvard. There for eighteen 
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was a few feet from the track and its dining-room furnished 
meals to the people traveling on that road. This dining-room 
was known all over the West, for at that time there was no 
other that could compete with it. All the vegetables, meat, 
poultry, and pastry were cooked in the most appetizing 
manner and the products furnished for the table came fresh 
from Mr. Ayer’s farm. My father and mother, my brother 
Will, and I have often taken meals at this hotel on our way 
from the Junction to the lake. The village of Harvard was 
afterward beautified by Mr. Ayer’s son, Edward E. Ayer, 
who planted fourteen hundred trees about it. Most of these 
are standing today and are an evidence of the public spirit 
of the donor, which is seen in Chicago in his activities in 
behalf of the Newberry Library, Field Museum, and other 
institutions.” 

My grandmother’s brother, James Drew, a wealthy barris- 
ter from London, England, and his wife visited his sister at 
the head of the lake in 1842. At this time Mrs. Drew made 
a small water-color drawing of the house and its vicinity which 
has recently been placed in the Wisconsin Historical Library. 

My recollections of Geneva go back to the early fifties. 
I can remember going with my uncle in a rowboat from the 
head to the foot of the lake, some eight miles. At that time 
there were no steamboats on the lake and an unbroken forest 
covered its shores. The high ground bordering the lake was 





years he and his wife conducted one of the best hotels in the state. During 
the Civil War they gave without pay food, lodging, and other assistance to the 
wounded Union soldiers detained in that vicinity. On the occasion of their 
golden wedding in 1885 Gov, James Lewis of Wisconsin, on behalf of the Wisconsin 
soldiers, presented to Mr. and Mrs. Ayer a gold cup, now in the museum of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society. The inscription is as follows: “Presented to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Ayer by the Wisconsin soldiers as a token of remembrance 
and appreciation of the many acts of kindness toward them during the dark days 
of the Rebellion, from 1861 to 1865, Oct. 29, 1885.” 


“Edward Everett Ayer, of Chicago, son of Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge G. 
Ayer, has long been connected with enterprises relating to arts and letters. He 
is a director of the Newberry Library, of the Field Museum, and of the Art 
Institute. He himself has one of the finest private libraries in the United States 
which contains manuscripts relating to the early history of North America, the 
Indians, Mexico, the West Indies, and the Philippines. 
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about 175 feet above the beach line. The depth of the lake 
has since been found to be from 80 to 181 feet. The lake is 
eight miles long and from one to two miles wide. It empties 
into the Fox River by a deep creek at the east end. 

My mother, Ann Hamilton Reid, daughter of William 
Reid, was born in Glasgow, Scotland, October 23, 1823. She 
was married to my father, George Manierre, after whom I 
was named, in Detroit in 1842. 

















DESCRIPTION OF A JOURNEY TO NORTH 
AMERICA 


FOREWORD 


By Rasmus B. ANDERSON 

I have been asked to prepare a brief introduction for Ole 
Nattestad’s description of his journey from Norway to 
America in 1837. In complying with this request I shall 
make free use of facts and statements published by me in 
various other works and particularly in my First Chapter of 
Norwegian Immigration (1906). 

The Norsemen have an honorable place in the annals of 
America. We may, indeed, say that the civilized history of 
this country begins with the Norsemen. If you look at a map 
you will at once find that Greenland and even a part of Ice- 
land belong to the western hemisphere, and Iceland became 
the hinge upon which the door swings that opens America 
to Europe. It was the occupation of Iceland by the Norse- 
men in the year 874 and the frequent voyages between this 
island and Norway that led to the discovery and settlement 
first of Greenland and then of America, and it is due to the 
culture and fine historical taste of the Icelanders that care- 
fully prepared records of these Norse voyages were kept, first 
to teach pelagic navigation to Columbus and afterwards to 
solve for us the mysteries concerning the first discovery of 
this continent. 

The old republican Vikings well understood the impor- 
tance of studying the art of ship-building and of navigation. 
They knew how to measure time by the stars and how to 
calculate the course of the sun and moon. They were them- 
selves pioneers in venturing out upon the high seas and taught 
the rest of the world to navigate the ocean. Every scrap of 
written history sustains me when I say that the other peoples 
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of the world were limited in their nautical knowledge to 
coast navigation. ‘The Norse Vikings who crossed the stormy 
North Sea, finding their way to Great Britain, to the Orkneys, 
the FarGdes, and to Iceland, all those heroes who found 
their way to Greenland and Vinland, taught the world pelagic 
navigation. ‘They demonstrated the possibility of venturing 
out of sight of land, and in this sense, if in no other, we may 
with perfect propriety assert that the Norsemen taught 
Columbus how to cross the Atlantic Ocean. 

That the Norsemen held an honorable place in the annals 
of America is shown by a fact of the greatest importance in 
the world’s history, namely, that the Norsemen anticipated 
by five centuries Christopher Columbus and Amerigo 
Vespucius and the the new world was discovered by Leif 
Erikson in the year 1000. About the year 860 the Norsemen 
discovered Iceland and soon afterwards (in 874) they estab- 
lished upon this island a republic which flourished for 400 
years. Greenland was seen for the first time in 876 by Gunn- 
bjorn Ulfson from Norway. About a century later, in the 
year 984, Erik the Red resolved to go in search of the lands 
in the west which Gunnbjorn as well as others later had seen. 
He sailed from Iceland, and found a land as he had expected, 
and remained there exploring the country for two years. At 
the end of this period he returned to Iceland, giving the 
newly-discovered country the name of Greenland in order, 
as he said, to attract settlers who would be favorably im- 
pressed with so pleasing aname. Thus, as Greenland belongs 
geographically wholly to America, it will be seen that Erik 
the Red was the first white man to boom American real estate. 
And he was successful. Many Norsemen emigrated, particu- 
larly from Iceland, and a flourishing colony with Gardar as 
its capital and Erik the Red as its first governor was estab- 
lished and became the first settlement of Europeans in the 
new world. In the year 1261 it became subject to the crown 
of Norway. We have a list of seventeen bishops who served 
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in Greenland. Erik the Red and his followers were not 
Christian when they settled in Greenland, but worshippers of 
Odin and Thor, though they relied chiefly on their own might 
and strength. Christianity was introduced among them about 
the year 1000, though Erik the Red continued to adhere to 
the religion of his fathers to his dying day. 

The first white man whose eyes beheld any part of the 
American continent was the Norseman, Bjarne Herjulfson, 
who saw this land in the year 986. The first white man who, 
to our knowledge, planted his feet on the soil of the Ameri- 
can continent was Leif Erikson, the son of Erik the Red, in 
the year 1000; and Leif’s brother Thorvald, who died in 1002, 
was the first white man and the first Christian who was buried 
beneath American sod. Thorfin Karlsefne, who landed in 
1007, was the first white man to found a settlement within 
the limits of the present United States, and his wife, Gudrid, 
was the first white woman who came to Vinland. In the year 
1008 she gave birth to a son in Vinland. ‘The boy, who re- 
ceived in baptism the name Snorre, was the first person of 
European descent born in the new world. In 1112 Erik Upsi 
settled as bishop in Greenland and in 1121 this same bishop 
went on a missionary journey from Greenland to Vinland, 
the first visit of a Christian minister to the American conti- 
nent. The last of these interesting voyages before the re- 
discovery of America by Columbus was in the year 1347 when 
a Greenland ship with a crew of eighteen men came from Nova 
Scotia (Markland) to Straumfjord in Iceland. Thus it ap- 
pears that the Vinland voyages extended over a period of 
about 350 years and to within 145 years of the rediscovery 
of America by Columbus in 1492. From the accounts of 
these voyages and settlements we get our first knowledge and 
descriptions of the aborigines of America. 

While Leif Erikson was the first white man to plant his 
feet on the eastern shores of the American continent, it was 
left to another plucky Scandinavian to become the discoverer 
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of the narrow body of water which separates America from 
Asia. Vitus Bering was a Dane born in Jutland, in Den- 
mark, in 1680. He entered the service of Russia and in 1725 
was made commander-in-chief of one of the greatest geo- 
graphical expeditions ever undertaken. He explored the Sea 
of Kamchatka and during this voyage in 1728 he discovered 
Bering Strait and ascertained that Asia was not joined to 
America, thus becoming the discoverer of the extreme western 
boundary line of the continent. 

The first visit of Scandinavians to America proper in post- 
Columbian times occurred in the year 1619, just a year before 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. In the spring of 
that year King Christian IV fitted out two ships, the 
Eenhjorningen and the Lamprenen, for the purpose of find- 
ing a northwest passage to Asia. The commander of this 
expedition was the Norwegian, Jens Munk, born at Barby 
in southern Norway in 1579. Sailing from Copenhagen with 
his two ships and sixty-six men May 9, 1619, he explored 
Hudson Bay and took possession of the surrounding country 
in the name of his sovereign and gave it the name of Nova 
Dania. All the members of this expedition perished except 
Jens Munk and two of his crew, who returned to Norway 
September 25, 1620, the undertaking having proved a com- 
plete failure. The ship chaplain on this expedition was a 
Danish Lutheran minister, Rasmus Jensen Aarhus, the first 
minister to preach Lutheranism in the new world. He died 
February 20, 1620, on the southwestern shore of Hudson Bay 
at the mouth of the Churchill River. His last sermon was a 
funeral sermon preached from his own death bed. 

Norwegians and Danes came to New Amsterdam (New 
York) at a very early period. Traces of Scandinavians in 
New York can be found as early as 1617. In 1704 these 
Norwegians and Danes built a stone church on the corner 
of Broadway and Rector streets, where regular services were 
held in the Danish language until the property was sold to 
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Trinity Church, the present churchyard occupying the site 
of the early building. The first directory published in New 
York shows many names of unquestionable Norwegian or 
Danish origin. 

It is well known that the Swedes founded a settlement on 
the Delaware in 1638, and the Swedish language was used 
in a Philadelphia church as late as 1823. John Morton, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and an 
active member of the Continental Congress, was a descen- 
dant of the Swedes of Delaware. Robert Anderson, the 
gallant defender of Fort Sumter, against which the first gun 
of the Civil War was fired, was also a scion of the Swedes 
on the Delaware, and so it appears that love of freedom and 
patriotism and statecraft and valor came to America not only 
in the Mayflower but also in the Kalmarnyckel and Vogel- 
grip, which brought the first Swedish settlers to America 
in 1638. 

How many Norwegians landed in America between the 
years 1492 and 1821 it is impossible to determine. There 
are no government statistics to guide us and we know there 
was no regular or systematic emigration from any of the 
Scandinavian countries. It is certain that no Norwegians 
came in collective bodies to form settlements, and we can trace 
them only through their descendants who have kept family 
records or through public documents or published works 
where they happen to be mentioned. In this way some of 
the Scandinavians who settled in New Amsterdam have been 
found. 

In a similar manner we find the names of Norwegians 
and Swedes who took part in the war of the Revolution. 
There is the case of Thomas Johnson. In Volume 28 (1874) 
of the New England Historical and Genealogical Register 
we find a full account of Thomas Johnson who served under 
Paul Jones, first in the crew of the Ranger and afterwards in 
the crew of the Bonhomme Richard. Johnson was the son of a 
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pilot at Mandal, a seaport on the southwest coast of Norway, 
where he was born in 1758. In the absence of his father, he 
towed the first American vessel, the Ranger, commanded by 
Paul Jones, into the harbor of Mandal. After their arrival 
Jones sent for the young pilot and, presenting him with a piece 
of gold, expressed his pleasure at his expert seamanship, 
which he had minutely watched during the towing of the ship 
into the harbor. Jones had made the port of Mandal for the 
purpose of recruiting the crew of the Ranger; and, satis- 
factory arrangements having been made with his father, 
Johnson was received on board as a seaman. Thomas John- 
son died at the age of ninety-three at the United States Naval 
Asylum in Philadelphia on July 12, 1851; he had been there 
for many years a pensioner, and was known by the soubriquet 
“Paul Jones.” The account of Thomas Johnson led me to 
investigate further into the history of John Paul Jones, and 
in his biography, written by John Henry Sherburne, register 
of the navy of the United States, published at Washington 
in 1825, I found a roll of officers, seamen, marines, and 
volunteers who served on board the Bonhomme Richard in her 
cruise made in 1779. In this roll the native country of every 
man is given and in it I found two seamen born in Norway 
and seven born in Sweden. 

Here I may also mention the brilliant Swede, Colonel 
Axel Fersen, who, in 1779, went to France where he was 
appointed colonel of the Royal Regiment of Swedes. He 
served with distinction at the head of his regiment in the 
later campaigns of the American War, distinguishing him- 
self on various occasions, particularly in 1781, during the 
siege of Yorktown, where he was aide-de-camp to General 
Rochambeau. He also took part in the negotiations between 
General Washington and General Rochambeau. He after- 
wards became Marshal of the kingdom of Sweden. 

It is fair to presume that a considerable number of enter- 
prising Scandinavians found their way to their old Vinland 
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during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and particu- 
larly during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

In the early days of the American republic diplomatic and 
consular relations were established with the Scandinavian 
countries, and there was more or less commerce between Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark and the United States. This 
financial and commercial intercourse would naturally induce 
some Scandinavians to visit the United States and others to 
settle within our gates. The many Scandinavian names found 
in the old directories of New York, Philadelphia, and other 
eastern cities are largely to be accounted for in this manner. 

From the year 1820 the United States government sup- 
plies us with immigration statistics, but in these Sweden and 
Norway are grouped together down to the year 1868, and 
hence it is impossible to determine until then how many immi- 
grants came from each country. From the year 1836 we are 
helped out by Norway, where the government then began to 
collect and prepare statistics of emigration. 

The father of Norwegian emigration to the United States 
in the nineteenth century was Kleng Peerson from near 
Stavanger, Norway. In the year 1821 he with a comrade, 
Knud Olson Eide, was sent from Norway to New York by the 
Society of Quakers in and near Stavanger for the purpose 
of making an investigation of conditions and opportunities 
in the United States. After a sojourn of three years in 
America, all that time being spent in and around New York 
City, they returned to Norway. Here their reports of social, 
political, and religious conditions in America and their descrip- 
tion of opportunities in the new world awakened great inter- 
est, inducing a resolution on the part of many to emigrate. 
Lars Larsen, the man at whose house the first Quaker meet- 
ing had been held in Stavanger in 1816, at once undertook 
to organize a party of emigrants. Being successful in find- 
ing the number of people who were ready and willing to join 
him, the heads of families furnished their scanty possessions 
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in money and purchased a sloop which had been built in the 
Hardanger Fjord between Stavanger and Bergen and which 
they loaded with a cargo of iron. For this sloop and cargo 
they paid the sum of $1,800. 

This little Norwegian Mayflower of the nineteenth 
century received the name Restaurationen (the “Restora- 
tion’) and on the day of American Independence, July 4, 
1825, the brave little company of emigrants sailed out of the 
harbor of the ancient and grotesque city of Stavanger. The 
company consisted of fifty-two persons, including the two 
officers, chiefly from Stavanger City and Tysver Parish, 
north of Stavanger. They were fifty-two when they left 
Stavanger, but when they reached New York on the second 
Sunday of October (October 9) they numbered fifty-three, 
the wife of the leader, Larsen, having given birth to a beauti- 
ful girl baby on the second of September. 

From 1825 to 1836 there was but little emigration from 
Norway. Before 1836 there were no vessels carrying emi- 
grants ‘from Norway to America. Those who did emigrate 
came either by way of Gothenborg, Sweden, or Havre, in 
which cities passengers to America could be accommodated. 

Gothenborg vessels carried Swedish iron to America but 
emigrants frequently had to wait for weeks before they found 
a ship bound for New York. From Hamburg regular packet 
ships carried German emigrants, but these were so numerous 
that there was frequently a delay of from two to three weeks 
before they could be accommodated. In Havre the emigrant 
packets were also regular but there were not so many emi- 
grants and the Norwegians could count on going on the first 
ship leaving port. This made Havre the most popular point 
of departure from Europe for the Norwegians. 

Of course, a great number of letters were written by the 
Norwegians in America to relatives and friends in Norway 
and these were read by hundreds who were anxious to better 
their fortunes. Finally, one of the sloop passengers, Knud 
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Anderson Slogvig, returned to Norway in 1835 and the news 
that he had arrived at his old home in the Skjold district 
spread far and wide and created the greatest excitement. He 
was the hero of the day. People traveled hundreds of miles 
to see and talk with him. Letters from emigrants had been 
read with the deepest interest but here was a man who had 
spent ten years in the new world! Through Knud Slogvig 
the American fever spread beyond the limits of Stavanger 
Amt and Christiansand Stift. This led to the great exodus of 
1836, when the two Koehler brigs, Norden and Den Norske 
Klippe, were fitted out for emigrants in Stavanger and left 
that summer loaded with about two hundred passengers for 
New York. On board the Norden my father and mother and 
my two oldest brothers were passengers. ‘The American fever 
continued, calling for two ships in 1837, the Aegir from 
Bergen and the Enighedon from Egershund. Then there 
was a partial lull, until after 1840, when the American fever 
set in for good. It has continued to rage ever since, culminat- 
ing in the year 1882, when over 29,000 Norwegians landed 
in the United States. 

Those who came in the sloop Restaurationen settled in 
Kendall, Orleans County, New York, on the shores of Lake 
Ontario. In 1833 we find Kleng Peerson in company with a 
Quaker, Ingebret Larsen Narvig, who had come from Nor- 
way to Boston in 1831 and footed it from there to Kendall, 
on their way to the far west. Larsen parted company with 
Kleng and went to work for a farmer in Michigan. Kleng 
continued his journey westward until he reached La Salle 
County, Illinois, and there selected the location of the second 
Norwegian settlement in this country. Kendall and Fox 
River settlement in Illinois was his undying glory. Most of 
the settlers in Orleans County, New York, on the advice of 
Kleng, moved to the Fox River settlement. In 1836 these 
were joined by the 200 immigrants who came in the Norden 
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and the Den Norske Klippe, and in 1837 by many of those 
who came in the Aegir and the Enighedon. 


One of the Norwegians who came in the Aegir was Ole 
Rynning, a name well known in the annals of Norwegian 
immigration. On reaching Chicago he was persuaded by 
a couple of Americans to go with some of his friends to inspect 
lands some eighty miles south of Chicago along Beaver Creek 
with the view of founding a Norwegian settlement there. Ole 
Rynning chose as his companions on this journey of inspec- 
tion Niels Veste from Etne in Norway, Ingebrigt Brudvig, 
and Ole Nattestad from Numedal, Norway, the latter the 
author of the book herewith published. Ole Nattestad and 
his brother, Ansten, had just arrived by way of Gothenborg, 
Sweden, and Fall River, Massachusetts, and joining a group 
of other immigrants in Detroit, Michigan, had accompanied 
them to Chicago. The rest of the company remained in 
Chicago to await the result. Ole Nattestad stated that he 
did not like the land, it being sandy and swampy, but as the 
others were pleased with it, it was agreed that Nattestad and 
Veste should remain and put up a log house for the recep- 
tion of the immigrants while Rynning and Brudvig returned 
to Chicago to fetch their friends. 

Some of those who were left in Chicago in the meantime 
had gone to the Fox River settlement but the most of them 
went with Rynning and Brudvig to Beaver Creek. There 
were no settlers in the immediate vicinity and it was difficult 
to procure the common necessities of life, although the most 
of these people were well supplied with money. Many of the 
new settlers grumbled and were inclined to find fault with 
Ole Rynning and the others who were responsible for the 
selection of this settlement. All chose land for farms, and 
before winter set in a sufficient number of log houses had been 
built. The number of settlers here was about fifty. These 
people were well and happy in America during the first 
winter, but the next spring the whole settlement was flooded 
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and the swamp was turned into a veritable lake. In the sum- 
mer the settlers were attacked by malarial fever. In a short 
time no less than fourteen or fifteen deaths occurred and 
among those who here found his last resting place was Ole 
Rynning. The survivors fled, leaving farms and houses, as 
there was nobody to buy land where a malarial atmosphere 
threatened the inhabitants with almost certain destruction. 
The most of those who fled found their way to the Fox River 
settlement, reaching there late in the summer of 1838. Only 
a few remained two or three years, defying the dangers to 
health and life, the last one to leave the colony being Mons 
Aadland, a brother of the well-known journalist and author, 
Knud Langland. He finally exchanged his farm for a small 
number of cows at auction and went to Racine County, Wis- 
consin, where he lived to a ripe old age. 

Ole Rynning became particularly conspicuous and influen- 
tial on account of a book which he published in Christiania, 
Norway, in 1838, the title of which is “Sandfaerdig Beret- 
ning om Amerika til Oplysning og Nytte for Bonde og 
Menigmand forfattet af en norsk, som kom derover i Juni 
Maanéd 1837,” that is, “A Truthful Account of America for 
the Instruction and Help of the Peasant and Commoner 
Written by a Norwegian Who Came there in the Month of 
June, 1837.” The author’s name is given at the end of the 
preface where we read: “Illinois, February 13, 1838, Ole 
Rynning.” | 

This little book of only thirty-nine pages is now exceed- 
ingly scarce. I obtained a copy of it from Rev. B. J. Muus 
of Goodhue County, Minnesota. In the nineties I reprinted 
it in Amerika and struck off about two hundred copies which 
I had bound and placed in various libraries. A copy of it may 
be found in the library of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society. 

We began with Erik the Red and Leif Erikson and have 


now come to the brothers, Ole and Ansten Nattestad. Ole K. 
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Nattestad was born December 24, 1807; died May 28, 1886. 
His wife died September 15, 1888. Ansten K. Nattestad 
was born August 26, 1813; died April 8, 1889. 

The fourth Norwegian settlement in America and the 
first in Wisconsin was founded by Ole Knudsen Nattestad 
(changed in America to Natesta) who was accordingly the 
first Norwegian to set foot on Wisconsin soil. He came to 
Clinton, Rock County, Wisconsin, July 1, 1838, and this 
was the beginning of the so-called Jefferson Prairie settle- 
ment, which occupies the southeast corner of Rock County 
and extends into Boone County, Illinois. They came from 
Vegli, Rolloug Parish in Numedal, Norway, by way of 
Gothenborg and Fall River, Massachusetts. 

When the Beaver Creek settlement was abandoned, 
Ansten Nattestad, in the spring of 1838, returned to Nor- 
way, taking with him the Ole Rynning manuscript and also 
the manuscript of a journal kept by his brother, Ole 
Nattestad. Ansten stated that this manuscript of his brother 
was published in Drammen, Norway, that same year but in 
spite of the most diligent search I have never been able to 
secure a copy of that edition. In Norway copies of all publi- 
cations are placed in the University Library. I had this 
library searched for a copy of Nattestad’s book but none could 
be found. In an interview published in Billed Magazin in 
Madison, Wisconsin, in 1869, Ansten Nattestad made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


In the spring of 1838 I went from Beaver Creek, Illinois, by way of 
New Orleans to Liverpool in England and thence to Norway to visit 
friends and acquaintances in my native land. I brought with me letters 
from nearly all the earlier Norwegian emigrants whom I had met and in 
this way information was scattered far and wide in Norway. My 
brother’s journal was published in Drammen and Ole Rynning’s work on 
matters of the new world appeared at the same time in Christiania. Of 
Rynning’s book I brought the manuscript with me from America. The 
Rev. Mr. Kragh in Eidsvold read the proofs and left out the chapter about 
the Norwegian clergymen who therein were accused of intolerance in 
religious matters and inactivity in questions concerning the betterment 
of the people in temporal affairs and in questions concerning the advance- 
ment of education. 
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In 1869 Ole Nattestad gave the following account of him- 
self in the Billed Magazin referred to above: 


As the next oldest of three brothers, I did not have the right of 
primogeniture to my father’s farm which, according to law, and custom, 
would go to the oldest son. My ambition was to become a farmer, and 
I hoped some day to be able to buy a farm in my own neighborhood. 
Then my brother entered the military school in Christiania and I was to 
manage the farm during his absence. I entered upon my task cheerfully, 
worked with all my might and kept a careful account of income and dis- 
bursements. To my great surprise, I soon found that in spite of all my 
toil and prudence, I did not make much headway. When the year was 
ended, I had little or nothing left as a reward for my labor and it was 
clear to me that it would not do to buy an expensive farm and run in debt 
for it. Farming did not pay in the locality where I was born. I then 
tried the occupation of an itinerant merchant. I could earn a living in 
this way, but the laws were against me and I did not like to carry on a 
business of such a nature that it was necessary to keep my affairs secret 
from the lensmand [ undersheriff |. Then I worked awhile as a blacksmith. 
This furnished me enough to do, but it was difficult to collect the money 
I earned. The law did not permit me to work at my trade in the city. 
Then [in 1836] my younger brother, Ansten, and I went across the 
mountains to the western part of Norway to buy sheep which we intended 
to sell again. While we were stopping in the vicinity of Stavanger, we 
heard much talk about a country which was called America. This was 
the first time we heard this word. We saw letters written by Norwegians 
who were living in America and we were told that Knud Slogvig, who, 
many years before that had emigrated in a sloop |Restaurationen| from 
Stavanger, had lately visited his native land and had given so favorable 
a report about America that about 150 [should be 200] emigrants from 
Stavanger Amt and from Hardanger had gone back with him and had 
sailed that very summer [1836] in two brigs from Stavanger across the 
ocean. They had gone in spite of all sorts of threats and warnings about 
slavery, death, and disease. This was the first large exodus after the 
emigration of the sloop party in 1825. All that we here saw was so new 
and came to us so unexpectedly that we were not at once able to arrange 
all the reports into a systematic whole and thus get a correct idea of 
conditions in the new world. But when I spent the following Christmas 
with Even Nubbru who was a member of the Storthing from Sigdal we 
discussed the hard times in my native valley and I suggested that I might 
have better luck in some other part of the country. In replying Even 
Nubbru remarked that wherever I went in the world, I would nowhere find 
a people who had as good laws as the Americans. He had accidentally 
just had the opportunity of reading something about America in a German 
newspaper and he described the free institutions of America. This infor- 
mation had a magic effect on me as I looked upon it as an injustice that 
the laws of Norway should forbid me to trade and not allow me to get 
my living by honest work as a mechanic wherever I desired to locate. 
I had confidence in the judgment of the member of the Storthing and I 
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compared his remarks with what I had heard about America in the vicinity 
of Stavanger. Gradually I got to thinking of emigration and while con- 
sidering the matter on my way home, the idea matured into a resolution. 
My brother Ansten did not have to be asked a second time. He was will- 
ing at once; he approved of my plans and in April, 1837, we were ready 
for our journey. When we left home, we had together about eight hundred 
dollars, Norwegian money, but this sum gradually grew less on account 
of our expenses on the way and besides we lost considerable in changing 
our money into American coin. Ansten also paid the passage for Halsten 
Halvorsen Braekke-Eiet who now |1869] resides in Dodgeville [Wis- 
consin}], and is looked upon as an excellent blacksmith. 

Our equipment consisted of the clothes we wore, a pair of skis, and 
a knapsack. People !ooked at us with wonder and intimated that we 
must have lost our senses. They suggested that we had better hang 
ourselves in the first tree in order to avoid a worse fate. We went on skis 
across the mountains from Rolloug to Tin and thence in a direct line over 
hills and through forests to Stavanger, where we expected to get passage 
across the sea. We did not worry about the roads for all three of us were 
experts on skis and our baggage caused us no inconvenience. In Stavanger 
we told everybody that we were going to America and wanted to secure 
passage across the sea. This open-heartedness came near spoiling our 
plans. The report of three mountaineers soon spread over the whole city 
and high government officials came to see our passports. We were now 
told that the bailiff’s passport only permitted us to go to Stavanger while 
the certificate from the pastor correctly stated that we intended to leave 
the country and emigrate to America. We were not versed in such things 
and thought our papers were in order, especially as the documents we 
carried gave testimony that we were men of good habits and Christian 
conduct. No suspicious remarks were made but in the evening there came 
a man who was angry on account of the wrong the officials were going 
to do us and related that it had been resolved that we were to be arrested 
the following day and then to be sent from lensmand to lensmand to our 
native valley as we intended to leave the country without permission being 
given in the passport from the bailiff. The government here, he said, 
was in a bitter rage against all emigrants and we could not count on any 
mercy. On this man’s advice we departed secretly from Stavanger under 
cover of night in order to avoid the danger that threatened us and without 
attracting any attention we got to Tananger. Here we met a skipper 
who, with his yacht loaded with herring, was ready to sail to Gothenborg. 
He promised to take us on board, but when we told him what had hap- 
pened to us in Stavanger, he became doubtful. He praised our honesty, 
and on further assurance that we would assume all responsibility if we 
got in trouble, he decided to accept us as passengers. We acted 
discreetly while we were ashore and we felt greatly relieved when 
we finally got to sea. In Gothenborg we had no mishaps, and we secured 
passage in a vessel loaded with Swedish iron and bound for Fall River, 
Massachusetts. The journey lasted thirty-two days and we paid fifty 
dollars each for transportation and board. From Fall River we went 
to New York where we met a few Norwegians who helped us to get to 
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Rochester. Here we talked with some of our countrymen who, twelve 
years ago, had come in the sloop from Stavanger that brought the first 
Norwegian immigrants to America. Rochester and vicinity did not meet 
our expectations in regard to the new world. Many of the first immi- 
grants had left the first settlement in Kendall and had gone west to find 
new lands, particularly to La Salle County, Illinois, near Ottawa on the 
Fox River. The Fox River colony received a very considerable increment 
by the great exodus from Stavanger in 1836, that is, the year before 
I came to America. The most of these immigrants had located in that 
settlement. This we learned in Rochester, and there we heard for the 
first time the name Chicago. We determined to go west and see what 
we could find. When we had reached Detroit, I was walking in the 
streets to look at the town. There I accidentally met a man by whose 
clothes I could see that he was from the western ccast of Norway. I 
greeted the man and he returned my greeting, and the meeting was like 
that of two brothers who had not seen each other for years. He informed 
me that he had left Bergen some months before, together with about 
seventy [should be eighty-four| passengers and that the whole company 
of which the University secretary, Ole Rynning, was the leader, had been 
waiting a week for transportation to Chicago. We were glad to meet 
our countrymen and we joined the party, in which there was at least one 
|Rynning}] who could speak English. On landing in Chicago we met 
Bjorn Anderson Kvelve [the father of the present editor] from the 
Stavanger company. He had come to America the year before [1836] 
and had travelled through various parts of Illinois but all that he had 
heard and seen had only served to make him dissatisfied with this side 
of the ocean. Broken down in soul and body, he stood before us as a 
victim of misery and produced a scene so terrible that it never will be 
blotted from my memory. “God bless and comfort you!” said he. “There 
is neither work nor land nor food to be had and by all means do not go 
to Fox River; there you will all die from malarial fever.”’ These words 
had a terrible effect on our little flock, many of whom had already lost 
all courage. Like demons from the lower world, all the evil warnings 
about the terrors that awaited the emigrants to America were now called 
to mind and even the bravest were as by magic stricken by a panic which 
bordered on insanity. The women wrung their hands in despair and 
uttered terrible shrieks of woe. Some of the men stood immovable like 
statues with all the marks of frightful despair on their faces, while 
others made threats against those whom they regarded as the promoters 
of emigration and the leaders of the party. But in this critical situation 
Ole Rynning’s greatness appeared. He stood in the midst of the people 
who were ready for mutiny; he comforted those in despair and gave 
advice to those who doubted and hesitated and reproved those who were 
obstinate. He was not in doubt for a moment and his equanimity, 
courage, and noble self-sacrifice for the weal of others had acquired him 
influence in the minds of all. The storm abated and the dissatisfaction 
gave place to a unanimous confidence. A couple of Americans with 
whom Rynning talked advised him to take the immigrants to Beaver 
Creek, directly south of Chicago in Iroquois County. 
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It seems to me that the story told about my father must, 
to say the least, be overdrawn. The facts as I have them 
from my mother, from Mons Aadland, and even from Ole 
Nattestad himself, do not warrant the painting of so weird 
a picture. All the prose there is in the romance is that my 
father met these people in Chicago and was unwilling to 
recommend the Fox River settlement with which he was not 
pleased, and as he had never seen Iroquois County, he had no 
share in recommending the immigrants to go to Beaver Creek. 
His dissatisfaction with the Fox River settlement is further 
confirmed by the fact that in 1840 he found a new home in 
Albion, Dane County, Wisconsin. In support of my view, 
I may here quote the words of Prof. Svein Nilsson in Billed 
Magazin (1869) where, in alluding to the Beaver Creek 
settlement he states: 


Ole Rynning’s company met Bjorn Anderson Kvelve in Chicago. 
The unfavorable description he gave of the land both west and north 
frightened the immigrants from locating in any of the existing Nor- 
wegian colonies and this resulted in the founding of the Beaver Creek 
Settlement whose sad story is well known to the Scandinavian popula- 
tion in the northwest. In this connection bitter reproaches have been 
directed against Bjorn Anderson Kvelve as being in a great measure to 
blame for the fatalities of Beaver Creek. But it is usually the case 
that people like to seek in others the cause of their misfortune. This 
is true of the individual as well as of corporations and societies and 
perhaps a little more so in the case of the immigrants visited by adver- 
sity. At all events, it is our opinion that we do a justice to the man 
when we say that the criticism of Bjorn Anderson Kvelve has been too 
severe, if not utterly unfounded. 


Ole Nattestad continues: 


In the spring of 1838 my brother, Ansten, went to Norway and I 
worked by the day in the northern part of Illinois. 

The first of July, 1838, I came to my present home in about the 
middle of the town of Clinton, Rock County, Wisconsin, where I bought 
land and I am consequently the first Norwegian to settle in this state. 
So far as known, no other Norwegian had planted his feet on Wisconsin 
soil before me. For a whole year I saw no countryman but lived alone 
without friend, family, or companion. Eight Americans had settled in 
the town before me but they lived about as isolated as I did. I found 
the soil very fertile and the monotony of the prairie was relieved by 
small bunches of trees. Deer and other game were abundant. The 
horrid howl of the prairie wolf disturbed my sleep until habit armed 
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my ears against annoyances of this sort. The following summer [1839] 
I built a little log hut and in this residence I received in September a 
number of people from my own parish in Norway. They had come as 
immigrants with my brother, Ansten. The most of these settled on Jeffer- 
son Prairie and in this way the settlement got a large population in a 
comparatively short time. 


In 1840 Ole Nattestad married Lena Hiser who died 
September 15, 1888. She left seven children, all well edu- 
cated and in good circumstances. Henry, the youngest son, 
now occupies the old homestead. 

We now pass to Ansten Nattestad, the brother of Ole, and 
will let him tell the story as published in the Billed Magazin: 


In the spring of 1838 I went by way of New Orleans to Liverpool 
and thence to Norway to visit friends and acquaintances in my native 
land. . . . [What he tells about Rynning’s and his brother Ole’s 
manuscripts has already been stated.] I spent the winter in Numedal. 
The report of my return spread like wildfire through the land and an 
incredible number of people came to see me and to get news from 
America. Many came as far as twenty Norwegian [140 English] miles 
to have a talk with me. It was impossible to answer all the letters I 
received asking questions about the condition of things on the other side 
of the ocean. In the spring of 1839 about 100 persons from Numedal 
stood ready to go with me across the sea. Among these were many 
farmers and heads of families, all, excepting the children, able-bodied 
persons in their best years. Besides these there were a number from 
Thelemarken and from Numedal who were unable to join me as our 
ship was full. We went from Drammen direct to New York. It was 
the first time the inhabitants of Drammen saw an emigrant ship. [The 
name of the ship was Emelia and the Captain’s name was Ankerson]. 
Each person paid $33.50 for his passage. We were nine weeks on the 
sea; the passage was a successful one and there was no death on 
board. From New York we took the common route up the country. 
In Milwaukee we met those from Tin and Thelemarken and the others 
who were unable to come in our ship across the sea. [They had come 
by way of Gothenborg, Sweden, to Boston.] They came on board to us 
and wanted us to go with them to Muskego, Wisconsin. Men had 
been out there to inspect the country and they reported that the grass 
was so high that it reached up to their shoulders and told of many other 
glorious things. The Americans, too, used every argument to persuade 
us to stop in Milwaukee. I objected and we continued our journey. 
In Chicago I learned that my brother, Ole, had settled in Wisconsin 
during my absence in Norway. Some of the party went to the Fox 
River settlement where they had acquaintances, while some unmarried 
persons found employment in Chicago and vicinity. The rest of them, 
that is to say, the majority, accompanied me to Jefferson Prairie. Among 
these were a few who settled in the town of Rock Run, Stevenson 
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County, in the northern part of Illinois about fifty miles southwest from 
Jefferson Prairie, and there they formed the nucelus of the Norwegian 
settlement. Others of my company went to Rock Prairie, a few miles 
west of Jefferson Prairie. I and the rest came at once to Jefferson 
Prairie where we bought land and began to cultivate it. 

In 1840 a few came here from Numedal and from that time the 
number of settlers steadily increased, chiefly by new arrivals from 
Norway. The most of those from Numedal settled in the northern part 
of the colony, for we who came after my brother, who was here before 
any of us, bought land in the place where he had built his cabin and 
those from the same part of Norway who came later as immigrants and 
who sought us out in the far west settled as our neighbors. I and the 
first Numedalians chose this tract as our home and our choice was made 
immediately after our arrival. The same autumn, 1839, a company from 
Voss in Norway came to the settlement. These Vossings went farther 
south and as “birds of a feather flock together” so their friends from 
Voss gradually settled with them. Hence the Jefferson Prairie settle- 
ment, as to population, may be divided into two districts, of which the 
northern consists chiefly of Numedalians while the Vossings predominate 
in the southern part. 

In searching for the Nattestad book I learned that Ole 
Nattestad had preserved a manuscript copy of it and that 
sometime in the eighties he had handed this to Prof. Peter 
Hendrickson, then editor-in-chief of Skandinaven in Chi- 
cago, with the view of having the manuscript revised and 
reprinted; but before Professor Hendrickson found time to 
do this work, his home in Evanston, Illinois, was burned to 
the ground and in this fire the Nattestad manuscript was lost. 
Not long since, however, it was shown that the Nattestad 
book was not a myth. Mr. H. L. Skavlem of Janesville, 
Wisconsin, is a most patient and thorough student of Nor- 
wegian pioneer life in America, and especially of everything 

/_ ; » 
pertaining to the people who have emigrated from Numedal. 
In 1915 he published an account of the “Skavlem and Ode- 
gaarden Families in this Country” which is a masterpiece of 
genealogical records and pioneer history. Mr. Skavlem, 
beside being an authority on Indian relics and on Wisconsin 
bird life, has done much to preserve the history of the Nor- 
wegians in America. It was he who secured a printed copy 


of the Nattestad book for preservation in the library of the 
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State Historical Society, so far as known the only copy in 
existence. 

Of this copy, which is now being printed in an English 
translation, Mr. Skavlem gives ti.2 following account: 


In the summer of the vear 1900 James and Henry Natesta, the sons 
of Ole K. Nattestad, the author of the pamphlet, took a short trip to 
Norway to visit the home of their forefathers, located in Vegli, Numedal. 
They made diligent inquiries for a pamphlet said to have been published 
from a manuscript sent to Norway in 1838 by their father. An old 
gentleman living close by the old homestead told them he had a copy, 
which they secured and brought back with them to this country. This 
copy has been in the possession of the Natesta brothers until last January 
(1916) when it was turned over to me and I handed it over to the State 
Historical Society. 


In regard to the book, or pamphlet, it is to be stated 
that while Ole Nattestad had learned to write, he was entirely 
ignorant of Norwegian grammar. Both his orthography 
ard his syntax are very faulty. There are many subordinate 
clauses with the principal clause left out. The surprising 
thing is that the printers in Drammen did not make the neces- 
sary corrections. I was requested to follow the original as 
closely as possible, so as to convey to the reader of the trans- 
lation as complete a presentation of the original as possible. 
The mistakes in orthography could only be reproduced in the 
translation where they concerned proper names. The faults 
in syntax I have generally reproduced. The reader will have 
to be the judge of how well I have succeeded. The book is 
of more than ordinary interest from the fact that it contains 
a description of an emigrant’s journey from Norway to 
Chicago in 1837, the only description we have of that kind, 
and also from the fact that it is written by the first immigrant 
from Norway who set foot on Wisconsin soil. 


DESCRIPTION OF A JOURNEY TO NORTH AMERICA 


By OLE KNUDSEN NATTESTAD 


In the year 1837, the 8th of April, we started from our 
homestead, the farm Nattestad, in Weglie-Parish, Rolloug 
Parson’s District, in Nummedal in Norway, for the purpose 
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of trying our fortune in another part of the world, namely in 
the free states in North America. We journeyed with an 
agreeable weather till in the evening of the 11th of the same 
month. That day we came to the farm Flotyl, at the foot of 
Storfjeldet (Big Mountain). In the morning the weather was 
tolerably clear. We began to climb the mountain. When we 
had gone some distance there began a strong storm with snow 
and wind and it became so dark that we could not see the 
least from us. As luck would have it, we found a path which 
had been used with marsh shoes on the horses’ feet over the 
mountain, and this path we stuck to for the most part, so that 
we, thanks be to God, made our way safely. We rested a 
while at Jordbraek, then we went to Roarquam, where we ex- 
pected to stop over night. As soon as we entered the house 
there came a man with a boat whose home was 1} miles [the 
Norwegian mile is about seven English miles] farther out on 
a farm by name Quildal. We were allowed to follow him 
home without pay. There we stayed one day because An- 
steen became so weak in his eyes that he could not see to walk, 
but after we left this place we, for the most part got transpor- 
tation to Stavanger. There we got trace of a man by name 
Elias Tastad, with whom all who wanted to go to America 
inscribed their names. To the above named E. Tastad we 
arrived the 17th of April. The man named said that 
“they who desire to sail to America from Stavanger will 
not get a ship before after St. Johnstide, and still it was not 
certain what time it would be. But go to Tenager which lies 
one mile west from here. There lie herring boats which go 
to Gothenborg and see that you get passage with one of them, 
—that is the best.” As we were informed we went to the 
place mentioned and at once met a man from Kobbervigen, by 
name Engebret Rise, from whom we got terms and whom we 
were to go with. It was said that the above named person, 
E. Tastad, was a Quaker, and he was a particularly kind- 
hearted man and he gave us advice in many things. The 18th 
of the same month we went on board and sailed to the harbor 
Rekfjord; there we lay for 8 days, weather-bound. It is 8 
miles north of Lindesnaes. From there we sailed the 28th of 
the same month. When we came some distance out they had 
neglected to take water on board. They, therefore, sailed in 
to Kirkehavn to get water. In the evening when we came out 
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upon the sea again it was perfectly calm and the fog lay so 
thick that we could not see a single thing. The calm continued 
until in the afternoon, then we got a little breeze which in- 
creased and came from the southeast until it grew into a per- 
fect storm so the waves washed entirely over the ship. That 
night the storm drove us back to Kirkehavn again. There 
we lay till the 3rd of May, then we sailed from there with a 
pleasant wind and clear weather. That day all ships that 
were there left the harbor, that before had to lie still. Then 
there were swarms of ships as far as we could see out upon the 
ocean. Oh, how delightful it was to look into this beautiful 
weather. The same day we called in Mandal, 3 miles south- 
east from Lindesnaes; after a few hours we sailed out from 
there with the same wind and the next morning we got sight 
of land at Skagen in Jylland (Scaw in Jutland) which is 
30 miles from Mandal. The 5th of May we came to Gothen- 
borg. From New Elfsborg’s Fort 14 mile outside of the city 
came first an officer on board who countersigned our passports 
and when we came to the custom house wharf the captain went 
ashore to exhibit our passports there. Afterwards there came 
officials on board who sealed the cargo of the ship and who 
also talked with us about our proposed long journey. The 
next day the captain went about in the city with us and went 
to the office of Consul Vestberg, who procured passage for 
passengers and who has information as to whither all ships 
sail from there. Now, there lay a large ship ready to sail 
which was loaded with iron which should go to America, and 
one by name Vigen was the owner of it and one by name 
Captain Ronneberg was to take it across. Vestberg went 
at the same time with us to Vigen and talked with him for us. 
He demanded 200 dollars Rigsgjelds [Swedish money ]. 
That made about 54 speciedaler [Norwegian money]. 
Now, we were in distress because it was so awfully dear, but 
our former carrier, named Engebret Rise, persuaded us that 
we should not refuse it. “Consider,” said he, “that you might 
lie here a whole month and still perhaps have to pay almost 
the same.”—-We went to Vestberg again and asked if he 
could not do it cheaper. “I will go with you up there,” said 
he, “so you get to talk with him.”” He went up and said that 
we asked if he could do it cheaper. He stood a little while. 
“For 50 speciedaler I will do it and that is the very cheapest. 
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Then you will get on board what you need for sustenance.” 
We accepted this and Engebret Rise said that we should 
accept. Now, we had gotten transportation. We then went 
on board after our baggage and E. Rise accompanied us 
ashore again to a shoemaker of whom we bought a pair of 
boots and shoes for each of us, and to one by name Fru 
Bokkom who had all kinds of clothes for sale. There we 
bought clothes. She asked if we had gotten lodgings. We 
answered, “No.” “From me you can get a room alone with- 
out pay when you provide yourselves with food and wood 
and fuel you shall have what you want to cook it with,” said 
she. We accepted this offer with gratitude and there were 
very comfortable. On Sunday we went into town and into 
the Cathedral and heard sermons or mass and there were to 
be seen many strange things besides the other things which 
we saw in the city—On Monday we went on the market to 
buy us something of this and that. There stood one and 
beckoned to us. He asked if we were from Norway. “Perhaps 
you are going over to America,” said he, (and asked) 
whether we had gotten transportation. We said, “Yes! 
We have gotten and we are to go with the ship belonging to 
Vigen”; “how much are you then to pay?” When he got 
to know this he became violently angry and denounced us as 
big fools who had paid so much. Had we come to him he 
would have saved us 20 speciedaler for each of us—this was 
a Jew who stood and changed money and an awfully ugly 
person to look at with black hair and beard and indescribably 
thick and fat. Then he asked us if we had more money to 
change than what we paid in transportation. ‘Then we must 
come to him. “You cannot get your money changed any- 
where else than with me,” said he, and told us how high the 
rate was; we would come to him the next day, we said. He 
said we should go to Vigen and offer him 20 spd each if we 
could get our money back; “but you will still not get it back 
for he well knows what he has done.” 

We went to Vigen and said that we might have gotten 
transportation almost 20 ) spd cheaper if we had waited a little 
while. “Yes!” said he, “if it is so that you regret what you 
have done you shall get your money back again, that is the 
kind of man I am and will not cheat you if you would rather 
have the money back again”; and then we thought the matter 
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over and let it be just as it had been done. We noticed some- 
thing, that the Jew wanted to talk to his own advantage. 
Tuesday morning we were to come to Vestberg to get some 
money changed. We came at the time appointed, he counted 
the money and kept it. When he had done this he said we 
should come back in the afternoon, he did not yet have the 
kind of money, he first wanted to go out; we were very much 
astonished at this, I went in again and told what I thought 
of this, that we had delivered the money and gotten nothing 
in return. “You must not believe that we are that kind of 
people,” and then he went away again—we went on the mar- 
ket and there we discovered Vestberg talking with the Jew. 
We stood looking at this and wondering if it was about our 
money they were talking, which it also was. When Vestberg 
went the Jew discovered us and came to us but it was the 
brother of the one heretofore named. He then told us that 
Vestberg asked him after the rate of exchange. “Vestberg 
would get you a note from Vigen that you are to get your 
money in America, but this you must not do. Go with me 
and you shall get your money changed.” We answered that 
we did not have the money in our pockets, but we could come 
back in a little while. At the time appointed we came into 
Vestberg again and then the Jew stood inside and argued 
with the clerk about the changing of our money and that 
amused us. Then we plainly heard who was our friend, the 
Jew or Vestberg. The Jew wanted us to exchange our money 
and Vestberg did not want to give as high a rate as demanded; 
he said, “if it is no more than a skilling [a penny] they are 
to have it and now they will make 101 skillings on every 
spd when they get their money in America, for on the ocean 
you need no money,” said Vestberg. 

The Jew in his way with a well-nigh matchless eloquence 
and who thereon was thundering mad at Vestberg because 
he did not get his way, but it was of no help to him when we 
learned of the Jew’s speculation for which he fought with us. 
When the Jew did not succeed he had to go but he stood in 
the door and scolded them as he also had done before. We 
got a note each which was printed in the English language 
which stated how much money we had and how high the ex- 
change rate was and how many piasters we were to have in 
return; this note was from Vigen, the owner of the ship to 
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the Swedish Consul in America, from whom we were to get 
the money and we got one (note) which was written and 
which we were to retain when we delivered the others. 

Wednesday morning we went aboard and after that we 
lived there; Thursday, the 11th we sailed out of the harbor; 
then there was on board the owner of the ship together with 
many distinguished men who accompanied it a short distance ; 
when these had gone into the boat and gotten a little distance 
from the ship there were fired 4 salvos with the big cannons. 
Afterwards there was shouting of hurrahs, first by those in 
the boats, afterwards by the ship’s crew. Off New Elfsborg’s 
Fort, a half mile from the city 4 salvos were also fired and 
2 in response by the fort; then we took our leave from the 
city. 

A little story about the ship by name Hilda, on which we 
were passengers, the most beautiful ship in all Gothenborg, 
and almost in all Sweden, it was said; it had made a single 
journey to America before, otherwise it was new and with 
copper bottom and it was upon the whole as if it were cast 
(in a mold), it was furnished with 2 decks, a lower deck 3 ells 
high to the ceiling which (the deck) was painted blue on the 
sides and up under the upper deck yellow and likewise above 
the deck and quarter deck 21/4 ells high and very tight and 
strongly made and blue painted; the upper part was upon 
the whole constructed like a door of glass and painted with 
yellow brass and the panels blue. Astern stood a cabin 
on the deck which was polished both externally and internally 
and also on the lower deck and in both of them as beautiful 
furniture as can be made. In the front was placed works of 
sculpture all gilt, likewise in the stern and a maiden carved 
in wood in the most beautiful draperies and fineries that could 
be found and as if she were a living being. From Elfsborg, 
as heretofore mentioned, we sailed with a fair wind to the 
day of Pentecost, then it became calm and we had reached 
the Fare Islands, which lie north of Scotland. The second 
day of Pentecost there came one from Jutland and wanted 
to go to the Farées with 12 men and these came on board and 
got some water; then we first heard English talked. From 
there we sailed mostly with good wind but awhile before we 
came to the New Foundland banks; we saw 5 icebergs (it 
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was pieces or lumps which drift south from the polar ocean), 
the one was like a large building to look at. Sunday morn- 
ing, the 4th of June, came we to the banks, this morning there 
were caught 62 pounds and 10 mkr of codfish. The above 
named banks are a shallow 30 fathoms deep and a few hun- 
dred miles in circumference, which lie about 300. miles from 
America. There always lie ships which only fish. From 
there we sailed with a favorable wind; the 11th of June in 
the morning, 9 o’clock, we first saw land in America and were 
therefore not more than 32 days from leaving until we came 
to land. In the evening there came a pilot on board and at 
12 o'clock we came into the city Nyport, where we lay at 
anchor a little while. In the morning when I arose and came 
upon the deck I saw something new; for the city and also 
the country around about was delightful for me to see. At 
12 o'clock we sailed from there up to Falreva [ Fall River] 
which lies 18 miles northeast from here. Here the ship 
stopped and the cargo was here sold. On the journey from 
Nyport to there was many agreeable things to see; the land 
on both sides was so splendid and particularly the beautiful 
trees which there here grows a multitude of. As soon as we 
came to the above named Falreva there came a Norwegian 
watchmaker apprentice on board who had gotten knowledge 
of the fact that a Swedish boat had entered and he was from 
Christiania; it was agreeable to get to talk with our fellow 
countryman. He informed us concerning many things which 
were useful to us.—Here in the city we have now gone about 
and looked at many beautiful curiosities; especially in ma- 
chine shops and factories of which there here are a great 
number; among other things we first inspected an iron fac- 
tory, very strange. What here was used as material was 
nothing but burnt and rusty iron such as machine scraps, 
boilers, stove pipes, and other scraps. This was first cut up 
by a large iron knife which cut it into threads even if it was 
2 inches thick. Afterwards it was smelted and cut into 
strings. These strings were heated one time and with this it 
went through some rollers 10 to 11 times and became hoop- 
iron between 1 and 2 inches wide and 15 to 16 ells long and 
over. These stringers were delivered to another building in 
which there were 50 work benches. There was made nails of 
these stringers. The nail was cut from the end of the 
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stringer and this went so fast almost as corn running 
from a mill and was done by one man. These machines were 
very strange and many things which I here on account of 
time and space cannot describe.—The first mate on board 
told us that he had never seen the equal although he had been 
in many lands in Europe and in many cities in America. 
He said we ought to go there and see, it would be inter- 
esting for us; we did not dare to go because we did not know 
the language and none of the ship’s crew had time to go with 
us; but the first mate said we might go. “I think you will 
be allowed to anyway,” and he told us what we should say 
when we came there.—We went there and asked in English 
if we could look over the factory; it was permitted. One 
went with us from one room to another; it lasted fully 2 hours 
and we did not see anything but new things wherever we came 
so that for want of space am not able to describe how it was. 
From the weaving factory the goods came there and the first 
work there was to bleach it and that went fast, afterwards 
it was made ready with flowers and colors as it was to be. 
Yes, here were some ship-loads of cotton cloths with many 
other things which were here which I cannot describe.—The 
17th of May we went from Falreva on a steamboat to 
Provedens, which is 30 miles. The captain went with us 
to Provedens and got transportation to New York for us. 
The steamboat we went from Provedens to New York on 
was very large. It was certainly 100 ells long, with 2 engines 
and so many strange appliances which I had never been able 
to imagine before. There were 10 to 12 black negroes which 
prepared the food and some carried it to and from the tables. 
Ah! here was much to see for us. The room which we were 
best able to examine was certainly of 30 ells length and two 
dining tables which were loaded with dishes and drinking cups 
as close together as possible and all of porcelain stoneware and 
the glasses looked like crystal; but all who ate there I have not 
the number of; on both sides in this room was bed after bed 
[sofas]; curtains and sheets which we saw there were of the 
choicest calico and some looked like silk. The carpets looked 
like the finest camel’s hair cloth and many other things which 
I cannot here describe.—This journey from Provedens to 
New York was 230 miles and we were 12 hours on the way; 
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now we were among foreign nations and did not understand 
their language the least. When we came to New York it 
became worse as we had to go ashore; there came many who 
talked to us but we didn’t understand them and no more they 
us; but I suppose they asked us where we were going; at 
last there came one on board who talked to us; when he heard 
that we did not understand he said that we should go with 
him. I went with him, he went into a little store; there was 
a French man who was to talk to me and asked if I was from 
France; I said I was Norwegian. He went away from me. 
Then there came one that so far as I could understand was 
from the region near France. He asked me where I was 
from, I answered from Norwegian, this he understood and 
said, “that is far away”; then I was to stop there while one 
went out on the street; he soon came back again and had with 
him a person who could talk a little Norwegian and would 
come with me on board; when we got on the way he told me 
that he was Swedish and Norwegian Consul. From the boat 
we took our baggage and went with this man to a basement 
which was a boarding house and there this consul had his 
home and there we should stay and he should advise us and 
get transportation to Rochester. When we came into the 
city we saw a Norwegian flag on a ship and some Swedish 
(flags); now my comrades went to see if they could find 
these ships; they met first a Swede and afterwards a Norwe- 
gian who was from Arendal and had come from England 
with 140 passengers; when they had talked with these they 
came to me again who was sitting inside and keeping watch 
over the baggage, now went I and my brother out for I had 
letters from our first mate which were addressed to a Swedish 
ship which lay in the harbor there and was the same one which 
they had been aboard and so I got the letters properly pre- 
sented. When we came to the Norwegian ship again there 
came on board a shoemaker from Bergen who had come to 
America a year before and had come with one from Chris- 
tiansand by name Jansen who was married and who was a 
merchant; when we came to talk with them the merchant 
said we should get lodgings at his home. We first went with 
him to his house. He immediately went to the place where 
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we had our baggage; when we got there the house was so full 
of people that we hardly could get in. 

Jansen who was with us asked the host whether our bag- 
gage might remain there until in the morning for it was so 
near the river and this was permitted. In the morning, 
namely Monday, Jansen went with us to secure transportation 
to Rochester. A lieutenant from Gothenborg told me that 
the year before he had talked with many Norwegians nor did 
Jansen know where the Norwegians had located up through 
the country, but he knew they had gone that way. Now we 
went to the office and Jansen secured transportation for us 
to the above Rochester, he then went with us to the house 
where the baggage was and got it brought to the office about 
5 o'clock in the afternoon, when the steamer was to leave; 
afterwards he went with us to some money changers to get 
our money changed into silver for the Swedish Consul from 
whom we were to have our money in Falreva as above stated, 
he cheated us a little; we should have had silver and got 
nothing else than paper money and these we had to have 
changed again for they would not be accepted up in the 
country. I will state that there are many difficulties with 
money here; there is an innumerable number of banks and 
the money isn’t passed more than in the bank’s district; some 
of these (banks) are weak so that it is difficult to receive 
money with which one is not acquainted; all paper passes for 
the same as silver but people very much prefer silver. Jansen 
and the other Norwegians we met frightened us very much 
and said we must not go farther before we changed our 
money to silver and so said Jansen went with us to get our 
money changed. We came in to one and Jansen asked him 
how much he took in percentage. He wanted 18 per cent 
and Jansen said we should take silver. He changed 40 spd 
in silver and the rest in paper which I had to give 2 per cent 
for and when we considered the matter all this was to no use 
for there would be banks and exchange houses wherever we 
happened to stop; but this I could not think of until it was 
too late but Ansteen didn’t change his money but it was Jan- 
sen’s fault that I gave this money in exchange. We went to 
another broker and asked him how much he wanted in ex- 
change. He said 12 per cent; then I found out how I had 
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exchanged my money, and for paper money he didn’t take 
any per cent. Ansteen exchanged his money for paper but 
didn’t take any silver. 

Now I must write something about New York City, but 
which is almost indescribable. Jansen went with us in many 
streets to show us some of the splendid things in the city. 
All the streets in which we walked were nothing but stores 
right through the buildings, yes, so large that we could not 
see the end of them and was packed as closely as possible with 
all kinds of goods. Yes, likewise on the streets and buildings 
were all kinds of clothing, besides drawings and pictures of 
men, horses, and all kinds of animals in their full shape so 
we did not know but that they were alive; and the buildings 
were 5 and 6 stories high. But navigation was still more to 
be looked at with all the ships that lay here which I guarantee 
were in the thousands and an immense number so large that 
the largest I have seen in Norway were almost like yachts in 
comparison with these and they looked as if they were cast 
ina mold. Likewise were steamboats of which there surely 
were hundreds here and many which went only across the river 
with passengers so that one could go to the wharf whenever 
he pleased and there stood passage ready. In the city was 
also a street which stood full the whole day with horses and 
wagons only to be hired by anybody that wanted them. I will 
also tell how it was with passage on the steamboat. Here 
there is no question about getting passage but who ever wants 
to can get his baggage and go on board and not speak to 
anybody. This one can do no matter what country he is from; 
for there is never a question about passports and the pay is 
collected on board and tickets given until one goes ashore 
which are then to be returned. Monday, the 19th of June, 
5 o’clock in the afternoon, we went on board the steamboat 
in New York for Albany which is 161 miles and arrived there 
in the morning; there we did not understand a single person 
nor did we meet anybody that we could talk with. When we 
were to go ashore there we did not know where we were to go; 
but we had a ticket from the office in New York that we were 
to have free passage to Rochester, this we exhibited and were 
instructed accordingly. There came a man with horse and 
cart on which we were to place our baggage; he drove us to 
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an office and said we should stop until the office was opened 
and then we should show our tickets, that we understood. 
Soon the office was open and we went in with our tickets which 
they took and kept and wrote one for us instead. I asked 
the office man what time the boat would go again; but 
although each one of us spoke his own tongue, I could under- 
stand that it was not-to go before in the afternoon. Now we 
walked about in the city to see the sights and there we saw 
many strange things; among other things we saw a great 
tower which looked as if it were made of pure gold and we 
saw the glitter of this tower out on the river before we came 
to the city. We went to this tower to look at it; when we 
came near to it we could see that it was plated with brass but 
this must have been gilt otherwise it would fade. A some- 
what smaller tower glittered like silver plated with tin; like- 
wise I have in America in several cities seen many houses with 
roofs of tin. Here we also were permitted to examine the 
house where the steam cars are kept. From there we saw 
that they drove the cars with horses and 2 cars for each horse 
until they came some distance from the city where the 
engine itself received them and which hauled 20 cars at a 
time, even if all were filled with freight. This railroad went 
over the Philadelphia but the length of it I do not know.— 
Now I am going to report something that I have neglected, 
namely: when we had come on board the steamboat in Prove- 
dens, and just as we left the shore we saw an engine go from 
the carhouse and draw 10 cars with it and all were filled with 
people; this we stood on the deck and saw; it went to the 
city of Boston. 

In the afternoon we went on board on the canal boat here 
in Albany. These boats are all the same size. They are 
about 30 ells long and 5 ells wide with room for freight in 
the center and a cabin in each end with costly curtains in the 
windows and painted floor with carpets on; the other furni- 
ture in the rooms were for the most part polished. 

At the first start of the canal boat they pushed this for- 
ward with poles a little ways up the locks, that is, a dam 
which the boat went up; above the lock there was built a large 
dam in which the boat was turned around and under a house. 
Now one of the locks was closed and the water tapped off 
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so that the boat stood dry on some beams; there was an 
arrangement whereby the boat was weighed with the cargo 
in, excepting the people that went ashore; when this was 
done the lock was opened and the boat floated and went back. 
From there it was taken with 2 horses and hauled all the way 
to Buffalo. With wonderment we looked at the works on 
this canal especially the locks which were 85 in number and 
between 5 and 6 ells high and all of cut marble, and a large 
part of the finest white marble. Along the canal there is an 
immense number of cities which are lately founded; but I 
do not know the name of them because I did not understand 
English. With wonderment we saw near a little town a 
large steep hill which was covered with railroads for steam 
cars. Yes, there went one railroad which could not escape 
this hill and there for the first time we saw many cars hooked 
together which came down the hill without both horses and 
engines, that we could see; when they came down they were 
taken with horses; likewise when the horses came to the hill 
from below with the car many were hooked together and 
went up the hill of their own accord. 

Erik Hougen, from Thiin, stated that he took a ride on 
a steam car from Albany, a distance upward which hauled 
18 cars full of people; but when they came to such a hill he 
said, the engine let go of them and the other cars went down 
the hill by themselves; in the middle of the hill they met a car 
with an awfully large load of stones which went up on the 
other track. I did not see any engine that pulled but by the 
side of the load was a big iron beam which went on cushions. 
This was probably the machine. Perhaps this was in the same 
hill on which we saw the cars go. 

In Rochester we had heard it said that there were Norwe- 
gians there; thither we came one morning early and went 
ashore and looked about in the city. Ansteen now met a 
man that had arrived a year before; this man was going to 
work so he did not get to talk much with him; he directed 
us to where we might meet one who had been there a few 
years but him we did not meet. While we went there and 
waited we met a man by a bridge who was from Faaloino in 
Stavanger County and had come over the year before. He 
told us where the Norwegians had located in the west, namely, 
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in the State of Illinois, which was over 1000 miles from 
Buffalo. He told us that the Norwegians who had come to 
Illinois had written to them how it was there, that a plain 
laborer could get from 1 to 11% dollars per day and after- 
wards about the tradesmen, how much they could get accord- 
ing to their kind; he said, “if you have so much money that 
you can get there, you should not stop before you get there; 
if I had so much money I would go tomorrow,” said he. He 
went with us into a merchant he was acquainted with and 
asked if our money was good enough; but he said that it 
did not pass in Illinois and if they desired would exchange 
it without any per cent. ‘That was very good for there we 
got Illinois money; yes, we got some silver too in place of 
paper.—The above mentioned man told us that the canal was 
damaged and that we must not make contract with the captain 
farther than there for the time being. Now, we parted with 
pleasure from this man and betook us on the Journey to 
Buffalo, which is 100 miles from Rochester. 

When we came to the break in the canal referred to above 
we got on to another boat; a lot of people came on board 
which were from Bavaria in Germany, and some French; 
there was certainly 100 of them and all were peasants; and 
all their male persons had blue linen shirts outside of their 
clothes with large pockets on them which hung outside and 
many wore caps which fitted close to the head.—These people 
all had to be in the freight room; but we were allowed to be 
in the front room with some Scotchmen with whom we were 
in company from Albany; these were mostly young people 
of both sexes but very good-natured and jolly with singing 
and other entertainment; we got so acquainted with these 
as if we were the best friends at home, but we did not under- 
stand each others’ talk. When we came to Buffalo, which 
is the end of the canal, we had to go from there on steamboat 
to Detroit; from Buffalo the Scotchmen secured passage for 
us just as for themselves but some of them parted with us 
there—In Buffalo we first saw Indians; that is, the original 
Americans who live about like the Lapps in Norway and 
subsist on hunting and without houses; but have tents which 
they move from one place to another. Those we saw there 
we could notice were women; we came first into a merchant 
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where one stood and talked with him; when she went out we 
asked him what kind of a person that was; he answered it 
was an Indian; but we did not yet understand what that 
meant.—Their clothes consist of trousers on each hip which 
extend from the upper part of the hip with a belt around the 
waist and a strap from the trouser hips up to it besides a 
shirt above which extends down to the hip, that is the under- 
wear; outside they have a sort of blanket which consists of 
white, blue, and colored stripes which they hang over the 
head and which reaches down on the legs and this they hold 
around themselves with their hands; on their feet they have 
shoes of skin which are fitted tight to the feet and no socks 
but the women have the most beautiful etchings outside of 
their trousers and some of them wear much of gold and silver 
ornaments. 


Now we went on the steamboat in company with these 
Scotchmen in Buffalo which went to Detroit over the Erie 
Lake which is a fresh water and which is so large that we could 
not see land only on one side; but when we came to Detroit 
we did not know where to go; but 2 carpenters of these Scotch- 
men said that they were going to Schicago, the same place 
as we were going to. We went with them to the boarding 
house; I at once went out and down on the wharf to look 
around; on the street I met one of the Norwegians who had 
gone out from Bergen the 7th of April this year. When I 
came to talk with him he related that there were about 80 
persons in the company who were bound for Schicago and 
they had been staying here for 5 days and had not got pas- 
sage but after 2 days they were to get passage. Now we 
took leave of these Scotchmen and went to our fellow country- 
men with whom we have kept company from that time on. 
In Detroit we had to pay 10 dollars apiece to Schicago, which 
is 700 miles, which also was fresh water. On this steam- 
boat were such a great number of passengers that we could 
hardly sit down. The sailors and others were so thievish that 
we could scarcely keep our baggage; yes, a part of it they 
took from us. 

They went into a city to take wood (fuel), the name 
of it I do not remember but there was a fort. Here we got 
to see plenty of Indians; when we got ashore there was on 
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the pier a whole lot of Indians. Among them was one who 
was said to be captain who was very grand in clothes and a 
big silver ring in the nose, which was fastened to the middle 
wing of the nose. In the ears there was a sheaf of silver 
blocks and they had silk bands in the ears in which these 
ornaments were hung; yes, many more had such things. One 
had 3 tassels in the ear and 30 of the above blocks in each 
tassel but there was only one with a ring in the nose. At 
the knees they had wound pretty bands that were embroidered 
with small beads and were very pretty and a whole tassel that 
hung down to the foot which was embroidered with beads; 
that is the costume of the menfolks. Some of the women 
had gold rings on the fingers almost as many as they had 
room for. On one we counted them and she had 44 gold 
rings on her hands. Another had covered the breasts and over 
the shoulder with smooth silver brooches as closely as pos- 
sible. Their complexion is for the most part soot-brown 
or brown-black with broad faces, without beard and long 
black hair. Some of them had painted themselves with red, 
blue, and black stripes across the faces, which was to mean 
that they would be manly in strife if anybody attacked them. 
These people are very curious to look at, still they look fierce; 
but they are said to be very good-natured and a separate 
language they have. After we entered the city called Gron- 
bay (Green Bay), there were also some Indians. There lay a 
garrison of warriors, which they said was to be for the Indians 
if they should break in and make an attack. In this garrison 
they wanted more men which they enlisted for 3 years and 
would give 50 dollars in enlistment money and then 6 dollars 
a month and free board and clothing and not much drill but 
good learning do they get there. On a Sunday we came to 
Schicago; when we came ashore there came Norwegians to 
talk with us but the most of them talked unfavorably of the 
condition there. Some of the Norwegians, especially the 
women, let themselves be frightened; but when we had made 
some investigation it was not true. Many got into great 
distress when they heard that there was not free land to be 
had. Yes, a Norwegian from Stavanger County had lately 
been up in the country but could not hear of any, he said 
and insisted that it was much worse than in Norway, but he 
was a big talker and probably also a big liar. 
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When we had remained here in the city a couple of days 
we learned that 50 miles south from here there was free land. 
Now, it was resolved that some men should go there and 
examine and the others should remain in the city and that 
everyone that wanted land should help pay for this journey, 
whereupon one was hired to take them with team. Those 
that were chosen to go was Candidate Rynning, from 
Sneaasen, near Tronhjem, 2 men from Bergen’s Stift and I. 
When we came there we found that the land was poor but it 
was resolved that we should remain there. Now, 2 men were 
to stay to build a shanty to live in when the people got there 
and the lot fell to me and one from Etne Sogn.—When the 
people got there we got much abuse because the land was 
not good but when we had hunted a few days all were satisfied 
except those who never can be satisfied. The most of us 
located near a creek which is called Baeverkrek (Beaver 
Creek) and there we took a piece of land each and are now 
very well contented therewith if we are able to keep it and 
pay for it. Here the land is so free that whatever nation 
that comes can locate without asking anybody’s leave until 
the land becomes sold and that is determined by the govern- 
ment; but here there is much trading among people with free 
land. Here we have now been 2 months and built a fine 
house with rooms in and now we are going away to learn the 
language and to get some work whereby we can earn money. 
Halsteen Flose separated from us in Schicago and went in 
company with several westward in Illinois to get work; we 
soon got the report from them that they all got work and 
earned 114 dollars a day besides free keep.—On our journey 
we have been in intercourse with people almost from all 
European lands, yes, original Americans and negroes. I 
have heard that these people have many different religious 
sects but one cannot see any great difference in their manner 
of living for they are polite and friendly toward each other. 
But among the people which I have seen that from the first I 
saw them seemed to be so horrible; they are the black negroes 
with wool-curly hair and I had no desire to look at them. But 
when I now for some time had been in intercourse with them 
I thought they were the most lovable and jolly people I ever 
have seen; wherever I see them they are all equally jolly, 
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good-natured and polite, so that I do not think anybody equal 
to them in manners. The Indians on the other hand are the 
most horrible people I have seen. 


Among other stories I will also report that first mate 
Malgren from Gothenborg told me of some curious things 
which he had seen in Philadelphia. There was namely a 
fountain which was built and taken out 6 English miles 
above the city and there it was pumped 600 feet high from 
the river which was done with an engine so light that one man 
could operate it up to 2 large dams which contained an im- 
mense quantity of water. From there it went in iron pipes 
down to the city where it was distributed in all streets so 
that they had spring water nearly in every house; yes, it went 
up in the 4th and 5th stories in the houses. At all corners 
and single streets there were large fountains and hydrants 
where they put on the water hose when fire breaks out in the 
city. There are certainly 60 of that kind of hose which were 
of bright brass as well polished that one could hardly look at 
them on account of the brilliancy. He said they were inde- 
scribably good and that they never could burn more than one 
house, no matter how fierce the fire had broke out for these 
hose struck nearly through the houses, such force had they. 

The above mentioned canal, namely from Albany to 
Buffalo, I have now gotten knowledge of that it was first 
planned and begun to be worked on in the year 1817 and in 
1827 it was ready to be traveled on in a distance of 60 Nor- 
wegian miles and cost 9 millions. 


In the year 1836 work was begun on a canal which is to 
go from Schicago to the Mississippi River and which will be 
150 miles, that is 26 Norwegian miles. When this is finished 
one will be able to go by water from New York to New 
Orleans which is 3500 English miles, whereby one passes, 
rivers, canals, and fresh water. Likewise there are built tracks 
for steam cars from Philadelphia nearly to Schicago. Next 
summer there is to be built a railroad which is to go from the 
one that comes from Philadelphia to Vaabais [Wabash], a 
river which empties into the Mississippi and of this railway 
it is said that it shall go across the Mississippi and clear across 
America even to the Pacific Ocean. Here we may see there 
are good institutions and as land becomes settled it becomes 
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supplied with canals and railroads everywhere, so that like a 
bird one can travel both by land and by water. 

In regard to religious sects there are great diversity and 
I have as yet but little understanding of their teachings; 
but so far as I understand they nearly all believe in one single, 
true God, and it looks as if the government took much interest 
in a good religion. “I have examined many school books and 
so far as I understand, the principles are the same as in Nor- 
way. There have been inserted in the newspapers many 
examples as warnings for the people that they ought to live 
righteously and pleasing to God. Yes, also in the almanac 
these things are inserted, yes, and everywhere are many warn- 
ings in regard to drunkenness and it is the greatest foolish- 
ness that a man does to drink liquor, which it certainly also 
is. In Norway people are urged and forced to drink liquor 
but so it is not here, for here the people are induced by warn- 
ings to moderation; and when a man accepts these warnings 
and reports it to his friends who also will be the same, namely 
never either drink or treat liquor, and thereby can many and 
large societies be freed from this vice. 

A short story of the formation of the country. 

When one goes from New York up through the country, 
it is a perfectly dry, stony field, but quite well wooded and 
the soil becomes better and better and everywhere fruitful. 
In the State of New York it is quite mountainous in some 
places but in the State of Michigan it is flat and level, besides 
wooded everywhere until one reaches the State of Illinois. 
Here the land looks like the ocean after a storm when the 
huge billows are rolling. Here there is timber enough some 
places, as along rivers and other places; other places timber 
stands in thick groves where people have settled. For the 
rest there are only rolling plains which are called prairies 
and these are everywhere overgrown with grass and are 
for the most part as the best cultivated farms in Nor- 
way. These prairies one can plow and seed with what you 
please which there grows abundantly without being fertilized. 
Here the best timber land has been taken, but it pays well 
to till the soil here, that I can see. The man that I now have 
been with and worked for, has 160 acres land fenced in and 
from this piece certainly has a crop for over 8000 dollars, 
although certainly 40 acres are not seeded; they have little 
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work with planting. 160 acres costs 200 dollars to buy but 
it costs more to get it fenced in. The size of one acre is 208 
feet on each side. 

Mr. Bekvald, the man I have been with this winter, told 
me that if one goes from east to west one always has the 
best land before him. Hitherto the people have moved east, 
namely to here; but now they are moving from here more 
and more to the west where it is also said to be better, although 
here it looks like being the best land that anyone can desire; 
but I also have in my mind to go more to the west to look 
for land. 

I will also relate that I have been with a man and worked 
this winter from the 14th of October to the present day and 
I have earned 50 dollars in a period of 4 months, in spite of 
the fact that I did not know the language the least when 
I came there. Some said to me that I did work for 20 dollars 
a month. I have done heavy work and the same man has 
offered me 190 dollars for a year and the best keep that any 
official can get in Norway. It is my opinion that everyone 
who has his youth and is unmarried certainly can make up his 
mind in regard to the journey; but one must consider that he 
is leaving his home and his relatives and friends. I have heard 
many, especially among the women, say that if they have ever 
so good days, they are homesick for Norway. Everyone that 
starts on the journey must consider that one must first taste 
sour before he can drink sweet. It is difficult here when one 
does not understand the language and it is worse when he is 
unable to work. 

I will also report how big day’s wages the workingman 
gets here. A laborer can get from 12 to 16 dollars a month 
in the winter and in the summer nearly the double. The 
price is some places more and some places less. A girl can 
get from 1 to 2 dollars a week as soon as they have some 
knowledge of the language. 

Baeverkrek in Illinois, the 21st of February, 1838. 
Ole Knudsen Nattestad. 
Postscript: More have I not time to write this time; but this 
description of travel I send home to you, my relatives and 
friends! if you have desire to read herein about what I on 
my long journey have experienced and seen since I was at 
home with you. 
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EDITORIALS 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


Every twenty-five years, on the average, the American 
nation has waged war with an important civilized power. 
Again, as on previous occasions we find ourselves involved 
in a great struggle, on the outcome of which our existence as 
an independent nation probably depends, with practically 
no preparation having been made in advance to meet the 
issue. Not to go further back than 1914, for three years the 
nation gamboled on the brink of war, making practically no 
effort to prepare for the struggle the imminence of which 
was apparent to every reasoning person. As we write these 
lines the daily paper brings to our desk a story from the 
Secretary of War, intended to be thrilling, of how, after war 
was declared, an airplane engine was devised for adoption 
by our government. America was the original home of the 
aeroplane, yet we began the present war as little equipped, 
to all practical purposes, to wage it in the air as were our 
forefathers of 1776. 

This is but typical of our situation as a whole. When 
war was declared we had ample potential resources in men, 
material, and initiative, but we had no army and only an 
inadequate navy; and while these are being evolved at a pro- 
digious expenditure of labor and money, the enemy is kept 
from our gates by virtue of no foresight of ours, but rather 
by the good fortune which has given us powerful allies whose 
armies and navies are fighting in our behalf. 


OUR MILITARY RECORD 


Thus has it ever been when America went to war. The 
pages of our history teem with disasters for which our happy- 
go-lucky attitude toward all things military is responsible. 
Curiously enough, in the very face of such a record, flourishes 
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a popular conviction that the history of our warfare is one of 
triumph succeeding triumph with monotonous regularity; 
and that with respect to our armies, if in no other thing, 
America has far excelled the other peoples of the earth. That 
this is all a ghastly illusion any one who has access to a 
respectable library can quickly satisfy himself. The simple 
truth is that our past military record has been far from 
extraordinary; that Americans considered as individuals are 
no braver than other people; and that when these individuals 
are associated in armies they require much the same degree 
of organization, equipment, and leadership as other armies 
do, if the record they make is to constitute pleasant reading 
for the nation that sends them forth to war. 

It behooves us to note in this connection that no other 
type of human activity calls for so high a degree of organiza- 
tion and discipline as does the waging of civilized war; and 
further, that as a consequence of the industrial development 
of the last century the handicap of a nation which is unpre- 
pared to defend itself, in a contest with one which has thus 
prepared, is vastly greater than ever before. The ancient 
Gauls and Germans were able to wage a respectable fight 
against so mighty a military machine as the legions of Julius 
Caesar, and on one notable occasion, a few years later, a great 
imperial army was utterly destroyed by the forest barbarians. 
In modern times the small armies of England have marched 
at will over Africa, and the fanatic bravery of the tribesmen 
has led to no other result than their more certain and speedy 
slaughter at the hands of their civilized foemen. Returning 
to our own history, the American militiaman of Revolu- 
tionary days was no match for the British regular; and, 
popular belief to the contrary, the naval War of 1812 was not 
won by America. Even were the contrary the case, how- 
ever, it would avail us nothing at the present time, for the 
art of warfare and the circumstances of human life have alike 
undergone a complete revolution during the last hundred 
years. Mr. Bryan’s fanciful vision of a million men spring- 
ing to arms at the first note of danger is but an empty myth, 
but unfortunately it is by no means a harmless one. The 
nation which neglects to set its defenses in order in advance 
of the emergency is, under modern conditions, doomed to 
defeat before war shall have been declared. 
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What of the Future? 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


But what avail, it may be asked, is it to dwell upon our 
past military mistakes? None, certainly, unless we are capa- 
ble as a people of profiting by the school of experience. Thus 
far, in the matter under discussion, our national good luck, 
inducing, as it has done, a quite unwarranted feeling of 
security, has prevented us from doing so. That we are 
permanently incapacitated from guiding our feet by the 
lamp of experience, however, the writer at least does not 
believe. To a limited extent, indeed, in the conduct of the 
present war, we have already evinced a willingness to avoid 
repeating our past mistakes. The question of preparation 
in advance of the conflict aside, the preliminary stage of the 
current war has been waged in materially better fashion than 
has that of any of our previous wars. In particular the 
principle of universal liability to service has been adopted and 
an earnest effort has been made to provide as officers, men 
who combine with a high degree of natural capacity at least 
a modicum of training for the work intrusted to their charge. 

These things are well enough in their way, and encourag- 
ing as indicative of the development of a more intelligent 
attitude on the part of our people toward the conduct of the 
military arm of the government. No longer, apparently, 
can a runaway boy of sixteen convince a secretary of war, 
as in the old days, that his desire for a commission in the army 
entitles him to precedence over graduates of West Point; 
nor will we again witness the spectacle of our president ap- 
pointing all the officers of a newly-created military unit direct 
from civil life on the ground that the country “generally 
expected” our trained soldiers should thus be ignored. How- 
ever gratifying this may be, the nub of the present situation 
lies in the fact that whatever has been done thus far has been 
with a view solely to meeting a present emergency. The 
country has not determined upon, and the government has 
not adopted any permanent or general policy. Sooner or 
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later the present war will end. Shall we then, as in 1815 and 
1865, disband our military force and have recourse once more 
to the old policy of trusting to Providence for the protection 
of our liberty and our existence as a nation? Or shall we now 
highly resolve that the destinies of the American people are 
too precious, that the success of our great experiment in 
democracy is charged with too much importance, not alone to 
ourselves but to the remainder of mankind as well, to justify 
us in leaving it absolutely unprotected in a world of poten- 
tial enemies? What would be thought today of a city which 
should maintain no police department, and for protection 
against fire should depend upon the unorganized efforts of 
volunteers? Scarcely two centuries ago, however, even the 
chief city of the world had no police department, while 
within the memory of men now living our cities depended 
upon volunteers for protection against fire. 

In these matters the obvious lesson of experience has been 
thoroughly learned. Professional police and fire departments 
are the standing armies of our cities, highly organized and 
constantly alert to protect them from the perils of disorder 
and fire. The American people will not permanently be 
content to display a lower order of intelligence in national 
affairs than it does in those of merely municipal concern. 
Too long, however, have we confided the protection of our 
national existence to Providence. We believe it to be the 
duty of every citizen to exert the full measure of his influence 
upon his governmental representatives to the end that now, 
before national disaster shall have overtaken us, a permanent 
military policy adequate to our protection be adopted. 


AN APPRECIATION AND A SUGGESTION 


The September number of the MaGazrne contained news 
of the bequest to the Society by Miss Genevieve Mills of 
Madison of her interest in the parental homestead. We 
return to the subject now for a twofold reason. In the first 
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place it is proper to render adequate formal acknowledg- 
ment of the fine gift made by Miss Mills to the Society. Of 
vain or ill-advised memorials to the departed, America affords 
numerous examples; the wisdom and appropriateness of Miss 
Mills’s memorial to her parents appears, by contrast with some 
of these, all the more obvious. Money which might have 
gone to the building of a useless pile of granite has been 
devoted to the perpetual enrichment of the commonwealth, 
to the upbuilding of which Simeon and Maria Mills dedi- 
cated their lives. 'To illustrate concretely the work which the 
Mills bequest will perform, the annual income from the esti- 
mated value of the estate will suffice to pay the entire cost 
of publication of this magazine; or it will print annually such 
a volume as those included in the Collections of the Society. 
If the cost of authorship as well as printing be charged 
against the fund, it will suffice to produce a volume of our 
Collections every two or three years. And this work, without 
exhausting the principal of the fund, is to go on perpetually. 

If the present world war has taught any lesson, it is that 
of the value to a nation of its civic and patriotic ideals. But 
these cannot be cultivated unless due regard be paid to the 
preservation and study of the country’s historical records. 
Thus Miss Mills’s bequest constitutes a permanent factor 
making for the development of patriotism in our common- 
wealth. Well would it be if all givers of funds for a public 
purpose should display equal wisdom. At the present time, 
we understand, the Norwegians of Wisconsin are contem- 
plating the erection of an expensive memorial to Colonel Heg 
of the Fifteenth Wisconsin Infantry, the famed Norwegian 
regiment. That Colonel Heg richly deserves a suitable me- 
morial no one will be disposed to dispute. The establishment 
of a perpetual fund, the income of which should be devoted 
to the study of the Norwegian contribution to Wisconsin and 
American history, would constitute, we respectfully suggest, 
a more useful and suitable memorial to Colonel Heg than any 
bronze or granite pile, however costly it may be. 
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CANNON FODDER 

He slipped into the office with a quiet apology for the 
intrusion, to say that he had enlisted in the naval reserve. 
Not expecting to be called for a month or more, the call to 
service had come immediately. His only concern over this 
was due to the fact that he must leave the Library on such 
short notice, and he was distressed to think that his leaving 
thus might inconvenience those who remained behind. Two 
years ago he had entered our employ, in the hope that proxi- 
mity to the University would render it possible, while earning 
his living, to take part-time work on the hill. So thorough 
was his industry that before long, aside from his full-time 
employment (with service faithfully rendered), he was carry- 
ing two-thirds of normal undergraduate work. How he car- 
ried it is indicated by the fact that, though preparing himself 
for an engineer, he was prevented from winning the annual 
prize for excellence in English composition only by virtue 
of the limitation of the award to students doing full-time 
work. 

Thus the Library lost a faithful worker; thus the nation 
gained an excellent soldier. Of such stuff are the men of our 
new army made. Unless we mistake greatly, the German 
nation will live to rue the course by which its government 
goaded the American people to the point of taking active 
part in settling the great question whether autocracy or 
democracy shall perish. Quietly and without heroics our 
splendid youth have appraised the situation, and having 
appraised it, with a smile have offered themselves and their 
hopeful futures upon the altar of human freedom, only 
regretting as did our particular hero, the inconvenience to 
others which their sacrifice may involve. We will not offend 
his modesty by placing his name in type. To him and all 
his kind we offer a reverent Godspeed. The nobility of their 
offering is inspiring enough; that it should have been neces- 
sary in the full light of the twentieth century is one of the 
ghastliest facts in human history. 


















THE QUESTION BOX 





The Wisconsin Historical Library has long maintained a 
bureau of historical information for the benefit of those who 
care to avail themselves of the service it offers. In “The 
Question Box” will be printed from time to time such queries, 
with the answers made to them, as possess sufficient general 
interest to render their publication worth while. 











DANIEL WEBSTER’S WISCONSIN INVESTMENTS 


I have received the Wisconsin History Bulletin’ for August. It 
would be interesting to know just how much money Daniel Webster 
gave for lots in Madison, for lands throughout this state and Iowa, 
for capital stock in the railway company from LaFontaine and what 
the evidence of such payment is. Not that I am disposed to charge 
the godlike Daniel with graft, at least no more than his associates 
and compeers were chargeable with at that period. 

W. A. P. Morris, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

So far as we can ascertain, Webster’s investments, or specula- 
tions, in Wisconsin property were perfectly legitimate and not 
influenced by political considerations. In his own account thereof, 
after saying that he wished to resign, and was not permitted to do so, 
he says: “So, seei’g, then, that I must do something with a view to 
future means of liv’g I entered on Western investments, partly in 
company with Col. Perkins, partly in a company of which Gov. Cass 
was Chief, and partly on my own account. These investments were 
made by faithful & careful agents, principally in agricultural lands 
of excellent quality, in Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, & Wisconsin. 
Prospects of profit seemed fair, at the time, & I purchased as far as 
_ means & credit would go.” 

George Wallace Jones, in his Autobiography, tells of walking 
along a street in Washington soon lafter the erection of Wisconsin 
Territory, of which he was congressional delegate. Webster over- 


1 This contained a short article on “Daniel Webster a Wisconsin Investor.” 
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took him, invited him to his house, and entered into conversation 
with him on the subject of investments. Jones became one of Web- 
ster’s agents. In coéperation with Webster he made about $20,000 
and Webster sold his holdings to the United States bank of Phila- 
delphia for $50,000. Jones states that Webster owed him $15,000 
when he died, but as he had made a good thing by him, he never 
pressed the debt. 

With regard to the Madison investment, the amount should be 
$3,000 and not $5,000 (this was a typographical error). In the 
biography of Jones is a reference to a letter dated December 24, 
1836 from Judge Doty speaking of the association of proprietors 
for Madison and stating that these were twenty-four in number, 
each of whom paid in $100, By February, 1837, the dividends on the 
sales were $170 a share. On the strength of this showing, Jones 
sold his share to Webster for “about $3,000.” 

The only thing that looks like political influence is in connection 
with the entries of mineral lands in southwestern Wisconsin. Moses 
M. Strong, whose papers are in the Society’s possession, came to 
Wisconsin in 1836 as the agent of Hon. Henry Hubbard, United 
States senator from New Hampshire, and made large investments 
for him and some of his friends. Part of the entries made by Strong 


for Hubbard were upon reserved mineral lands, which were not open 
to general entry, but were leased by the government. Hubbard tried 
to get some decision, the precise nature of which is not evident, from 
the United States land commissioner, concerning these mineral lands, 


and in the course of his correspondence with Strong he mentions 
Webster’s name, and says he will see the commissioner. There is no 
evidence that this was in any way an improper proceeding or influence. 

As George W. Jones was Webster’s agent in southwestern 
Wisconsin, Morgan L. Martin seems to have been his agent in the 
eastern part of the state. In the early part of 1837 Martin went 
east to be married and incidentally arranged what business he 
could. In New York he met Webster and interested him in the 
lands along Fox River and upon Lake Winnebago, describing the 
projected railroad from La Fontaine, a “paper” city on Fox River, 
to Winnebago City, another of like importance on the northeastern 
shore of Lake Winnebago. This railroad, if built, would have been 
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thirteen miles in length, and was planned to transport freight around 
the Winnebago Rapids at what is now Neenah. This La Fontaine 
Railroad Company was the first in the Territory to secure a charter, 
which was granted by the legislature at Belmont, December 3, 1836. 
Martin succeeded in firing the imagination of Webster by his 
description of the importance of the Fox-Wisconsin waterway, and 
March 24, 1837, Webster wrote him from New York to invest $5,000 
in the stock of the railroad (Wisconsin Mss. 5C83). June 28, 1837 
Martin replied (Ibid, 110) saying that the capital stock was $50,000 
“of which we do not think it necessary to call in over one-half. Doty 
took 20. I put you down for 10 & took the balance myself. I con- 
ceived you would prefer that amount since it would only require 
to be paid the sum for which you authorize me to draw on you.” 
Martin goes on to discuss the liberal terms of the charter, which they 
were planning to have amended by still more liberal provisions at 
the next legislature. He discusses land grants along the right of 
way. The engineer they expect has not yet arrived. He closes with 
a cordial invitation to Webster to visit Green Bay and be his guest. 

The negotiation seems to have ended at this point. The panic 
of 1837 came on and Martin was badly hampered by his connections 


with the bank of Green Bay and by his large speculative enterprises. 
No action was ever taken on the railway charter, and in all proba- 
bility Webster was never called upon for his subscription to the 
company’s stock. 


NAMES PROPOSED FOR A NEW TOWN 


We would appreciate it if you would let us know where we can 
get some information relative to the early history of Wisconsin, 
especially that part of the state through which the Chippewa River 
flows. We would like to get the names of some early explorers and 
Indian chiefs that make a part of the history of Sawyer County. 
Or, could you give us a number of names that you think would be 
typical of the region referred to that would make a good name for 
a small village? 

Wisconsin CotonizaTIon Company, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

We have looked somewhat into the matter suggested in your 
letter of May 17 and have the following suggestions to make in 
connection with it. 
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First, since Sawyer County is drained by the Chippewa River, 
and since the first person of the English race who is known to have 
visited that region was the famous traveler, Jonathan Carver, the 
name Carver would seem to be an appropriate one for the village you 
have in mind. 

Second, the first resident fur traders of Sawyer County were the 
Warren brothers and John Baptiste Corbin. Either Warren or 
Corbin would seem to us to make a good name for the town. Either 
name would also be easy to spell and sufficiently euphonious. 

Third, if an Indian name is desired, the first important Chippewa 
chief of this region was Sha-da-wish. Among his descendants were 
Ka-ka-ke, Labudee, Mon-so-ne, and Ke-dug-a-be-shew. The last two 


names mentioned mean respectively moose tail and spotted lynx. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD “WINNEQU AH” 


Can you give me any information concerning the origin and 
historical significance of the name “Winnequah,” applied to the point 
projecting into Lake Monona? 


FREDERICK BRANDENBURG, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

The site of Winnequah was originally known as Strawberry Point, 
Squaw Point, Old Indian Garden, and Wood’s Point. It was the 
village home for the Lake Monona Winnebago, and when Madison 
was first built it was occupied by Abraham Wood, who had a Winne- 
bago chief’s daughter for his squaw. She was one of the illustrious 
family of Decorah, and her father was chief of the band in the vicinity 
of Portage. In 1835 William B. Long and Abraham Wood entered 
the fifty-two acres of the point in the Mineral Point land office, and 
three years later, March 24, 1838, transferred their interest to Col. 
William B. Slaughter. After this transaction Wood moved to Poy- 
nette. Slaughter kept the land as an investment. Thomas B. Suther- 
land, one of the founders of the State Historical Society, was wont 
to relate his experiences as surveyor in 1835 when he spent some time 
at the Indian village at Strawberry Point. The name “Winnequah” 
was bestowed upon the point some time in the late sixties by Capt. 
Francis (Frank) Barnes who ran a steamboat line on Lake Monona. 
Barnes had a fancy for odd names; one of his boats was named the 
“Scutanaubequon.” He built a dancing hall on the point and fitted 
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it up for picnic parties and seems to have invented the word “Winne- 
quah.” At least, its meaning is not to be found among the Winnebago 
vocabularies, nor is it susceptible of any interpretation except that 
it is made up of Winnebago Squaw Point. Barnes carried on his 
steamboat line from 1866 to 1873 or 1874, perhaps later. The Madi- 
son directory for 1877-78 lists him as “captain of tug.” The owner 
of Strawberry Point—to revert to its first name—from 1868 or 
earlier was N. W. Dean. He seems to have rented or leased the land 
to Barnes for his picnic grounds. 


THE DISCOVERY OF LAKE SUPERIOR 


In Volume Seven of the American Nation Mr. Thwaites states 
(page 52) that Lake Superior was discovered in 1616. All other 
secondary accounts give 1629. Can you tell me whether or not the 
date 1616 is a misprint? If not where can I get the information 
about its discovery? 

E. G. Doupna, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

The dates of the discoveries of the several great lakes are not 
definitely known, and there is no uniformity of statement concerning 
their first exploration. Dr. Thwaites’s works reflect this uxcertainty. 
In the American Nation volume to which you refer he was inclined to 
accept the theory of Etienne Brulé’s exploration of Lake Superior, 
and thought it might have occurred after his journey to the Susque- 
hanna in 1615, and before his return in 1618 to Quebec. Therefore he 


gives the date as 1616. In his Wisconsin, published in 1908, he appears 
to have rejected the theory of Brulé’s explorations, and states that 


Jean Nicolet in 1634 was probably the discoverer of Lake Superior. 
In his school History of the United States (Boston, 1912) he shows 
his doubt by giving “about 1629” as the date of the discovery. Not 
all secondary accounts give the date as 1629. Our own opinion is 
that there is no authority for this date, and that it arises from a mis- 
interpretation of Edward J. Neill’s statement in Justin Winsor’s 
Narrative and Critical History of America, IV, 165. One of the 
latest histories of the Great Lakes (Channing and Lansing’s The Story 
of the Great Lakes, New York, 1909) gives no date for the discovery 
of Lake Superior, but assigns 1610 to the first white man’s voyage on 
Lake Huron, five years earlier than the traditional one of 1615 for 
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Champlain’s first voyage. The whole matter turns on the career of 
Etienne Brulé, one of the youths selected by Champlain to reside 
among the Indians and learn their language. His adventures were 
first discussed in detail in C. W. Butterfield’s, Brulé’s Explorations 
and Discoveries (Cleveland, 1898). A more recent discussion in 
French, by the eminent Canadian authority Benjamin Sulte, ap- 
peared in the Canadian Royal Society Proceedings and Transactions, 
3d series, vol. 1, section 1, 97-125. Butterfield and Sulte substan- 
tially agree, and both consider that Etienne Brulé with a companion 
named Grenolle probably visited Lake Superior and explored it in 
1622-23. The evidence is somewhat circumstantial, and the point 
may never be determined; but Champlain must have had some in- 
formation, aside from that furnished by the Indians, for upon his 
map of 1632 appears the outline of Lake Superior entering Lake 
Huron by the “Sault de Gaston,” as he calls the present Sault Ste. 
Marie. If one rejects the evidence of Brulé’s voyage, which rests 
upon inference chiefly, the date 1629 is the last one in which Cham- 
plain could have obtained his information for his map published in 
1682, since he was deported by English conquerors from his colony 
in the former year, and did not return until 1633. 

Next to Brulé must be placed Jean Nicolet, who visited the Sault 
in 1634; whether he ascended the strait to the lake itself is conjec- 
tural. Then in 1641 came the great gathering of Indians attended 
by the Jesuit fathers, Jogues and Raymbault. (See L. P. Kellogg’s 
Early Narratives of the Northwest, New York, 1917, 19-25). The 
first description of Lake Superior is given by Pierre Esprit Radisson 
in his Jowrnal. The probable date of his voyage thereon is 1661, 


but Father René Ménard arrived at Keweenaw Bay in the autumn of 
1660. 


It appears probable that the date of the discovery of Lake 
Superior cannot be determined with accuracy, and must remain un- 
certain unless scholars accept the conclusions of Butterfield and 
Sulte concerning Brulé. The same is true of the discovery of the 
upper Mississippi; it has been claimed for Nicolet in 1634, for Radis- 
son in 1659, for La Salle in 1669, all antedating the voyage of 
Jolliet and Marquette in 1673. The truth is that from the begin- 
ning of French settlement on the St. Lawrence there was much roving 
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to the sources of the great river. Many of these coureurs des bois 
were brave and courageous explorers, but they kept no records. It 
is thus dogmatic to say that the visit of the first white man to any 
given point occurred on such or such a date. We can only say when 
the first records were made describing such an event. The records 
for the voyage of Brulé and Grenolle in 1622 have not yet been 
universally accepted. 


THE POTAWATOMI DURING THE REVOLUTION: 
FATHER ALLOUEZ AMONG THE KICKAPOO 

I am sending you some more letters from Quitos. In one of 
these letters he refers to War Chief Thunder fighting with George 
Washington against the Canadians. I would like to find out what 
fight that was. Can you tell me? 

I would also like to find out whether Fathers Dablon and Claude 
Allouez visited the Kickapoo Indians on Milwaukee River in 1670 a 
few years before Jolliet and Marquette discovered the Mississippi. 
I have seen something to this effect somewhere. 

A. GEREND, 
Cato, Wisconsin. 


It is an interesting fact that the Potawatomi of the west shore 
of Lake Michigan, notably those of Milwaukee, and probably those 
farther north, under the influence of Siggenauk or the Blackbird 
made a treaty at Cahokia, Illinois, with George Rogers Clark in 
September, 1778, and were thereafter for a time American allies. 
There was no actual service under Gen. George Washington, but 
the chiefs probably received medals or certificates in his name, and 
thus considered themselves fighting under his care. The Potawatomi 
returned to the British allegiance later, and opposed the Americans 
during all of the Indian wars. If our surmise of what Quitos means 
about Old Thunder is correct, it is a remarkable instance of the 
persistence of tradition concerning an American alliance, and a cor- 
roboration of Col. George Rogers Clark’s testimony about the 
attitude of the Milwaukee Potawatomi. Clark calls the two chiefs 
Saguina or “Mr. Black Bird and Nakiowin, two chiefs of the Bands 
of the sotairs [Chippewa] and Outaway Nation bordering on Lake 
Michigan and the River St. Joseph.” De Peyster, the British com- 
mandant at Mackinac, speaks in his poem or rhymed chronicle of 
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1779 of “Those runagates at Milwakie” and calls them in a foot- 
note “A horrid set of refractory Indians.” Thus in the Revolution, 
while most of the Wisconsin Indians were strong British supporters, 
the mixed band of Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi west of Lake 
Michigan were American sympathizers, 

With regard to your second question: There is no record in 
the Jesuit Relations of any visit of Allouez and Dablon to Milwau- 
kee in 1670. Such a statement was made before Dr. Thwaites’s 
edition of the Jesuit Relations appeared. Upon the publication in 
English of the exact text of the Relations it was seen that Allouez 
visited the Kickapoo in 1670 (not accompanied by Dablon) at their 
village four leagues (about fifteen miles) from the Mascouten village 
which was near the site of the modern Berlin, on the upper Fox 
River. Thus it was impossible for the Kickapoo village to have 
been at Milwaukee. It is quite probable that Perrot and other trad- 
ers may have been at Milwaukee and along the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan before Jolliet and Marquette, but there is no recorded voyage 
before theirs. 

THE INDIAN TRIBES OF IOWA 


Please send me the name and history of any or all the Indian 


tribes that at first occupied the state of Iowa. Also give me the name 
and history of any Indian tribe that once lived for a time, either long 
or short, in Iowa. 


Daniet McKenna, 
Charles City, Iowa, 


The Indian tribes who are known to have dwelt in Iowa since 
historic times are the following: 

The Illinois were found there by Marquette and Jolliet in 1673, 
but returned to the east side of the Mississippi in a few years. 

The Iowa (name spelled in a great variety of ways, as Aiouais, 
Aoyest, Ayoes, Ayouez) were a Siouan or a Dakotan tribe found on 
the Des Moines River about the close of the seventeenth century. 

The Sioux, whose eastern and southern branches extended into 
northern Iowa, where they were known to the whites in the late 
seventeenth century. The Kickapoo and Mascouten, allied tribes, 
driven from Wisconsin into Iowa about 1728. The Kickapoo soon 


removed; a few of the Mascouten lingered and gave their name to 
Muscatine. 
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The Sauk and Foxes, who after their defeat in Wisconsin in 
1733 became allied tribes, and made their home thereafter chiefly 
in Iowa. Their villages in 1805 were along the Mississippi from Des 
Moines Rapids to Turkey River. By a treaty of 1842 they were 
to remove from Iowa; many came back and wandered on the Iowa 
and Des Moines rivers until they purchased lands in Tama County 
where they still dwell, now called the Musquakie or Meskwaki In- 
dians. 

The Winnebago who removed from Wisconsin after the treaty 
of 1837 to northeastern Iowa where they had a school and agency 
on Yellow River. In 1848 they were removed to Minnesota. The 
Omaha or Maha Indians lived in northwestern Iowa when Lewis 
and Clark ascended the Missouri in 1804. In 1830 they ceded their 
lands to the United States which in 1833 ceded a portion to the 
allied Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi tribes. Most of those who 
lived on this reservation from about 1835 to 1846 were Potawatomi. 

For further history of these tribes apply to the lowa Department 
of History at Des Moines, Edgar R. Harlan, curator. 











COMMUNICATIONS 


OLD COPPERHEADS AND NEW 


The editorial in the September number of the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History entitled “Consolation for the Present Crisis,” has 
prompted me to enlarge upon one of its themes. Those of our citi- 
zens who feel disturbed by the presence among us of an anti-war 
element may find encouragement in a further recital of the doings 
of the anti-war advocates in Wisconsin half a century ago. 


Shortly after the firing on Fort Sumter, when the North was 
roused to the utmost pitch of excitement, the democratic members 
of the legislature together with certain citizens of Madison, ar- 
ranged for a peace mass meeting in the assembly chamber for the 
purpose of devising some compromise which should suffice to avert 
the impending war. At the appointed time the chamber was thronged 
with citizens, and a number of speeches were made by legislators 
and townsmen conveying various proposals of compromise which 
should be tendered the southern people. These addresses were vig- 
orously applauded by a large proportion of the audience. Before the 
close of the meeting, however, there were calls for Senator Dean, a 
republican whose loyalty to the government was unquestioned. 
Greeted with tumultuous applause, he proceeded, after a few stirring 
sentences about the duties of citizenship, to say: “Compromise? Yes, 
we will compromise with them! We will send a million free men down 
through the southern states and drive the whole confederate army in- 
to the Gulf of Mexico!” The applause which greeted this sentiment 
shook the building, and lasted ten minutes or more, The meeting 
immediately adjourned, leaving the peace advocates without a pro- 
gram. 

As the war progressed, and the future seemed dark indeed, an- 
other peace meeting was called at Madison, to be held in Capital Park. 
Noted speakers were engaged, and it was expected that a great 
demonstration in favor of ending the war would be staged. By this 


time Camp Randall had come into being as the principal military 
encampment for Wisconsin’s soldiers. Naturally the men did not 
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look with enthusiasm upon the impending peace meeting. On the 
appointed day two or three hundred soldiers, having secured leave 
of absence from camp, dragged a six-pound cannon to capitol square ; 
loading it with canister, they planted it in front of the speaker’s 
stand, with the quiet assurance to those in charge of the meeting that 
as soon as a treasonable word should be uttered the orator and all on 
the platform would be blown to hell. Under these circumstances the 
meeting proved very tame, the speeches being confined to deprecat- 
ing the necessity for the war and hoping it would soon be over. 

The Copperheads, as they had come to be called, did not omit 
any opportunity to flaunt their sentiments before the supporters 
of the government. In Madison alone probably hundreds of old- 
fashioned copper cents ( a coin nearly an inch and a quarter in diame- 
ter) were filed down so as to leave only the Indian head in profile. 
To this a pin was affixed for attachment to the coat lapel, and the 
coins were worn to afford evidence that the wearer was a Copper- 
head in sentiment. Loyal citizens responded to this challenge by 
filing the eagle out of the silver quarter and wearing it as a badge. 
One prominent citizen, who wore the copperhead for over a year, 
lived to say that it was the one action of his life of which he was 
heartily ashamed. 

There is today no such villification and abuse of President Wil- 
son as was heaped upon Lincoln during the Civil War. After every 
Union defeat the Copperheads would say: “What did we tell you? 
You can never whip the South!” Some of the newspapers were so 
disloyal in sentiment that they were suppressed by military authority. 
In fact, the situation was very grave. In comparison with it the 
current pacifist machinations appear tame and insignificant. The 
great mass of the people, however, were determined to stand by the 
government till victory should be achieved. They persevered in this 
determination and the Union was preserved. So will it be today, 
whether the end comes in one year or five, whether the cost be five 
billions of dollars or fifty. There must be no compromise. Let the 
fight be to the finish. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. C. Mason. 
Madison, October 1, 1917. 











Communications 


A PRESBYTERIAN OBJECTS 


I have been reading the report of the sixty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin which I received 
yesterday. I was interested in the article by the pioneer missionary, 
especially as much of his work was done in a part of Wisconsin where 
I labored years ago, On page 184, in a note about Rev. Isaac Baird, 
it is said that he was appointed to Odanah, which is correct. Such 
positions must be filled by appointment. I may say that, unless 
my memory deceives me, the work at Odanah was of more consequence 
than Father Verwyst’s remarks would indicate. But it is said that 
Mr. Baird was removed to Crystal Falls, Michigan. I think it should 
rather be that Mr. Baird accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
church at Crystal Falls or to be its stated supply. If the writer of 
the word had written “Mr. Baird removed,” there would be no objec- 
tion to the statement from a Presbyterian standpoint. But “was 
removed,” that is another matter. 

In a speech delivered in the British House of Commons, July 
9, 1845, Macaulay said, “All staunch Presbyterians think that the 
flock is entitled, jure divino, to a voice in the appointment of a pas- 
tor, and that to force a pastor on a parish to which he is unac- 
ceptable is a sin forbidden by the Word of God as idolatry or per- 
jury. I am quite sure that I do not exaggerate when I say that the 
highest of our high churchmen at Oxford cannot attach more impor- 
tance to episcopal government and episcopal ordination than many 
thousands of Scotchmen, shrewd men, respectable men, who fear 
God and honor the Queen, attach to this right of the people.” And 
to go to the fountain head, in “The Buke of Discipline” by John 
Knox, are these words. “It apperteneth to the Pepill and to every 
severall Congregation, to Elect thair Minister.” I quote verbatim 
et literatim. There is much more to the same effect. Excuse me for 
this screed, but I spent a good many years in Wisconsin as a Pres- 
byterian minister and was used to having this question “speired at 
me” as the Scotch would say, when I returned from a meeting of 
presbytery, “Have you been sent back for another year?” When 
I explained to those people the Presbyterian way of doing, no one 
but said, “I believe that is the best way.” Yet many Presbyterians 
in Wisconsin wish to deny to the people that right. The note I 
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refer to was written by a man who did not know the Presbyterian 
way of doing or else was one of the Presbyterians I referred to just 
above. But those Presbyterians did not know the history of their 
own church. A great fight for democracy is on and we must fight 
for democracy in the church as well as in the state if we are to 
make the democracy of the state a success. See Fiske’s Beginnings 
of New England. Hence I do not wish the Wisconsin Historical 
Society to help even by a note the autocratic tendencies of some 
Wisconsin Presbyterians. Let us advance in democracy by going 
back to the time when people chose their bishop—you know the story 
of the election of Ambrose of Milan. 
I remain 
Yours faithfully and gratefully, 


Ancus SILLARs. 
Fairmount, IIl., July 24, 1917. 


' The editor of the Society, rather than Father Verwyst, author of the article, 
is responsible for the footnote statement which Mr. Sillars calls in question. It is 
freely admitted that he “did not know the Presbyterian way of doing.” 











SURVEY OF HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


Seven new members have joined the State Historical Society 
during the quarter ending September 30; Charles D. Rosa, of Be- 
loit; Edward P. Farley, of Chicago; Earl Murray, of Green Bay; 
William T. Evjue, of Madison; Frank M. Crowley, of Madison; 
Charles H. Crownhart, of Madison; and Dr. L.A. Quaife, of Rosalia, 
Washington. In the same period the Society lost through death 
two of its valued members, Otto B. Joerns, of Stevens Point, and 
Henry E. Legler, of Chicago. 

In the death of Henry E. Legler on September 13 this Society 
sustained the loss of a valued friend and member. Many and divers 
as were the public positions he occupied—newspaper editor, legisla- 
tor, secretary of the Milwaukee School Board, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library—it is not to the man as a public official that our thoughts 
involuntarily turn, but to the man as a friend. With unusual busi- 
ness capability, which involved securing the utmost of service and 
loyalty from his employees, Mr. Legler was possessed of personal 
characteristics that endeared him as well to the office messenger as to 
the members of the governing boards under whom he worked. His 
associations with this Society and the members of the library staff 
were long and close, and it seems fitting that we should express both 
sorrow for his loss, and gratification that it had been our privilege 
to have known him intimately, 

Miss Mabel Swerig, for two years a faithful and efficient worker 
in the reference division of the Historical Library, severed her con- 
nection with the Society in September in order to enter upon a course 
of library training at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Miss Mary 
Farley, for three years a member of the library staff, on October 1, 
assumed direction of the library maintained by Marshall Field 
and Company for its employees. ‘The new position will afford 
Miss Farley an excellent opportunity for development in the line of 
her chosen profession. At the beginning of September Theron 
Brown, for the past two years assistant in the public documents 
division of the Library, enlisted for technical service in the United 
States Navy. 

Carl Russell Fish and Frederic Logan Paxson, curators of the 
Society and professors of American history in the University of Wis- 
consin, spent the summer in Washington engaged in service for 
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the government. Professor Fish’s time was given to the National 
Board for Historical Service, of which he is a member. Professor 
Paxson gave his services to the committee on public information. 


Prof. Winfred T. Root, member of the State Historical Society 
and of the faculty of the State University, conducted history courses 
at the summer session of the University of Chicago. 


Rev. Eugene Updike recently terminated a twenty-seven year 
pastorate of the First Congregational Church of Madison. In the 
last fifty-two years this church has had but two pastors, Mr. Updike’s 
predecessor having served a quarter of a century. 


Capt. Arthur L. Conger, who delivered the annual address at the 
meeting of the State Historical Society in 1916, is now serving on 
General Pershing’s staff in France. Mrs. Conger has recently gone 
to France to be near her husband. 


At the time of going to press, plans are practically complete for 
the annual meeting of the State Historical Society to take place 
October 25. Two events new to the annual program are a luncheon 
to be tendered by the Society to its members and invited friends and 
a conference of local historical societies. Because of Prof. Frederic 
L. Paxson’s work for the government, he was unable to prepare the 
annual address announced in the September number of the Magazine. 
In his stead Prof. Carl R. Fish will speak on “The Frontier a World 
Problem.” A full report of the meeting will appear in a later num- 
ber of the Magazine. 


The use of pageantry in depicting the historical development of 
a community is rapidly gaining headway in Wisconsin. Among those 
that attracted state-wide attention was the one given at Portage 
during the week of the Columbia County Fair, August 22-25, 1917. 
“America and the Nations” was the title of the pageant, and it was 
given in three episodes. In the first there was a symbolical scene 
representing the spirit of the Fox and the Wisconsin rivers. Then 
followed the Jesuit fathers, French traders, trappers, and pioneers. 
In the second episode the coming of miners, lumbermen, fishermen, 
and farmers was witnessed. The closing scene was a grand review 
of all the leading nations of the world, symbolizing an international 
unity. Over 700 people took part in the pageant. 


The citizens of Chippewa County staged an interesting pageant 
at Holcombe during the week of their Community Fair, September 
18 and 14. The pageant, given under the direction of H. A. Ed- 
minster, portrayed the coming of the fur traders in the Chippewa 
Valley, a bit of Indian life, the coming of the priests, lumbermen, and 
the first permanent settlers. The closing scene depicted the modern 
economic and industrial development of that region. One very inter- 
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esting part of the performance was the appearance of an ox team 
hitched to an old “jumper,” driven by Mr. and Mrs, Edminister, 
representing their coming into that region. 


Among those working for the cause of history in Wisconsin, 
none are doing more effective or practical work than some of the 
history committees of the county councils of defense. Among those 
that are rendering a real service is the committee of Eau Claire Coun- 
ty, headed by William W. Bartlett. Their object is to gather, pre- 
serve, index, and make available for public use the proceedings of 
every event that takes place in Eau Claire County pertaining to the 
war. A complete file of newspaper clippings that deal with the war 
will be preserved. Also an effort is being made to secure a photo- 
graph and brief sketch of every young man entering the service 
from Eau Claire County. Such practical work as this commends it- 
self to every patriotic citizen in Wisconsin, and the committees in 
other counties might do well to follow Eau Claire’s lead. 

Mr. Charles E. Brown, chief of the Wisconsin Historical Muse- 
um, entertained in September a group of friends who are interested 
in the study of local Indian history at his attractive home in 
Nakoma, a suburb of Madison. A picnic supper was served, after 
which Mr. Brown gave an instructive talk upon Nakoma and its 
environment. Brief talks relating chiefly to Indian history were 
made by others present. 

The surviving members of the Fifteenth Wisconsin Infantry 
held a joint meeting with the Scandinavian Veterans’ Association 
at Madison in September and plans were inaugurated for erecting 
a monument to the memory of Colonel Heg. Wisconsin had the 
distinction during the war of sending a regiment to the front com- 
posed almost exclusively of Scandinavians. Col. Hans Heg, their 
famous commander, was born in Norway, and came to America when 
eleven years old. At the opening of the Civil War he was holding 
the position of state prison commissioner, which he resigned in 
order to raise a regime.t of troops. The Fifteenth Wisconsin 
brought credit to itself and to its state, and the name of Colonel 
Heg deserves a permanent place among the Wisconsin heroes of the 


Civil War. 

At the meeting of the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
held in Madison during October, the history section met in the muse- 
um of the State Historical Society. The visitors were taken for 
an automobile ride and sightseeing trip about the city. 

The annual meeting of the Sauk County Historical Society 
was held at Baraboo, October 5, 1917. All the officers of the 
Society were reélected for the ensuing year. The report of the 
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treasurer revealed an especially gratifying condition, a considerable 
sum of money in the treasury and practically all membership dues 
paid in. A bequest of $200 from the estate of the late W. W. 
Warner of Madison, was received during the year. The Society 
voted to send two delegates to the annual meeting of the State His- 
torical Society at Madison, October 25. The address of the evening 
was given by Mr. M. M. Quaife, Superintendent of the State His- 
torical Society, on the subject, “The Angel of Wisconsin.” 

The Old Rivermen’s Association of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
held their meeting in the latter city on September 4, 1917, and the 
chief address of the meeting was given by George B. Merrick, of 
Madison. No group of men in the upper Mississippi Valley has 
played a more romantic part in the opening up of this region than 
the old steamboat men. Their membership now numbers about 
150, and the experiences which they relate form an interesting 
chapter in early Wisconsin history. 

Wisconsin’s Indian drama entitled “Glory of the Morning,” 
written by Prof. W. E. Leonard, is being produced by Mrs. Emma 
Garrett Boyd of the Casino Studio, New York. The proceeds are 
being devoted to the war fund. This drama was first produced in 
Madison in 1912 by the Wisconsin Dramatic Society under the 
direction of Prof. T. H. Dickinson. As a summer festival play it 
has become one of the most popular in the country. 


An interesting old account book kept by Jean Brunet of Bru- 
net Falls (now Cornell), Wisconsin, was recently given to the So- 
ciety by Mrs. Gustave Robart of Holcombe. The old Brunet tavern 
was the most widely known of any in the Chippewa Valley, and every 
traveler who went up and down the valley stopped with Jean Bru- 
net. During its palmy days as many as 150 men were fed there at 
one time. The entries in the book cover the period from 1862 to 
1876. Mrs. Robart, its donor, is a child of the first white settler 
in that part of the valley. 

Recent accessions to the Society’s historical museum include 
fine examples of early English chinaware, an early American clock, 
lamp, children’s clothing, laces and embroideries, a steelyard, kitchen 
fire shovel, boat-builders’ rule, a railroad stock certificate, and 
other articles of interest. The most valuable single specimen is a 
large silver trophy cup given by the Army and Navy News and won 
by the First Wisconsin Infantry in the Second Brigade football con- 
test among the troops stationed on the Mexican border in 1916. 

An interesting collection of war relics has been placed on exhibit 
in one of the rooms of the museum just off the auditorium. The ex- 
hibit represents the current history of the present war, as illustrated 
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by relics, war implements, and posters. The contents of the exhibit 
are changed every few days. 


A valuable collection of papers was recently presented to the 
Society by Dr. Herbert B. Tanner. The collection contains many 
of the letters of John Lawe, the well-known merchant and fur trader 
of Green Bay, and some letters of George Boyd, an early Wisconsin 
Indian agent. Lawe through an inheritance left him by his uncle, 
Jacob Franks of Montreal, became a very wealthy trader, and fol- 
lowing the War of 1812 settled in Green Bay. Here he acted as 
agent for the American Fur Company and his operations extended 
from Milwaukee as far west and north as the upper Mississippi. As 
adviser and counselor for the Indians and fur traders he became the 
leading citizen in what is now Wisconsin. Dr. Tanner’s donation con- 
tains fifty-three letters written by Lawe himself, ranging in time from 
1824 until his death in 1846. Their chief interest lies in the addition- 
al light that they throw upon the early fur-trading interests of Wis- 
consin and the Northwest. The collection contains eighteen letters 
written by Jacob Franks covering the period from 1818 to 1830. 
Those written during the latter years express a feeling of regret 
over the gradual disappearance of the fur trade, and the coming in 
of new settlers. There are several letters of a personal nature that 
add interest to the collection. The Society is indebted to Doctor 
Tanner for this contribution of fur-trading documents. 


SOME WISCONSIN PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 
JANUARY—JULY, 1917 


The sixty-fourth annual session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held at Milwaukee, November 2 to 4, 1916. The chief 
value of its published Proceedings is in the fifty-nine papers and 
abstracts which it contains. Four of the principal addresses form 
a symposium on the subject of progress during the last decade in 
rural schools, secondary schools, normal schools, and the University 
of Wisconsin, the fourth topic being discussed by Dr. Charles R. 
Van Hise in his presidential address. Three important papers deal 
with recent achievements in elementary, rural, and secondary educa- 
tion. Notable addresses by persons from outside the state are 
those of William Wirt, John Finley, L. D. Coffman, and Dr. Maria 
Montessori. In addition to the papers, the volume contains minutes 
of business sessions, committee reports, the constitution and by-laws 
of the organization, and a list of members. 

The twenty-second report of the commissioner of banking deals 
with the year closing on November 17, 1916. During this period 
state banks and trust companies gained $774,100 in capital invested, 
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representing in all an investment of $23,672,350. The total resources 
of $298,617,175.61 show a gain for the year of $44,675,247.15. The 
increase in deposits amounted to $43,424,626.33. Attention is called 
to the increase from 21% to 22.7% in the average reserve held by state 
banks. The conclusion of the commissioner, based upon an analysis 
of the statistics of which the report largely consists, is that “the 
financial outlook for Wisconsin is most encouraging.” In a section 
on legislation the passage of a law to create a uniform system of 
school savings banks, under state supervision and subject to state 
control, is recommended. Most of the report is given over to state- 
ments of state banks, mutual savings banks, trust companies, land 
mortgage associations, and national banks. 

The Department of English of the University of Wisconsin has 
issued a small pamphlet with the title 4 List of Books on the War. 
Out of the great mass of books on the subject a rigorous selection of 
some 270 titles has been made, These aim to include the most impor- 
tant works published prior to June 1, 1917. Short pamphlets and 
tracts have been excluded, and the titles are chiefly English and 
French, They are grouped into six divisions: “Background and 
Origins,” “Course and Conduct,” “Personal Narratives,” “Thought 
concerning the War,” “Peace and Readjustment,” “Miscellaneous.” 
The selections are discriminating, and the bulletin should prove of 
great value to students of the war. 

An admirable innovation has been made in issuing the Governor’s 
Memorial Day proclamation as a small pamphlet, very neatly put up, 
rather than as a broadside of large, awkward size, and difficult to 
preserve in a series. 

The importance of the dairy industry in Wisconsin is clearly 
brought out in a report of the dairy and food commissioner on But- 
ter Factories and Cheese Factories Operated in 1916; Dairy Statis- 
ties for 1915. The gross profits in all branches of the industry 
for 1915 are estimated at more than $110,000,000. Approxi- 
mately 235,000,000 pounds of cheese were produced. More than 
124,000,000 pounds of butter were made in the state, about 20,000, 
000 pounds in excess of the production of 1909. The report contains 
an interesting statistical comparison of cheese and butter production 
for the years 1909 and 1915. Lists of operators of butter and 
cheese factories, and of cheese factories operated in 1916 by coun- 
ties, are included. There is also a list of condenseries in Wisconsin. 

Agriculture in the High School, A Manual for the High Schools 
of Wisconsin has been brought out by the Department of Public 
Instruction. The authors are Henry N. Goddard and John A. James. 
Issued as a guide for high schools giving agricultural work, particu- 
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larly for those maintaining four-year departments, the manual il- 
lustrates admirably the new movement in secondary education. A 
historical sketch contains an account of the various laws which have 
shaped the agricultural movement in Wisconsin. The proper inter- 
pretation and method of applying these laws is made clear. The 
practical problems of the needs in the organization and management 
of high school agricultural departments are considered in detail, and 
a great amount of material helpful to the administration of such a 
department—particularly as to the scope and character of the work 
—is included. The manual has been prepared with great care, and 
appears to be a model of its kind. 


The last report of the attorney-general continues the opinions, 
January 1, 1916, to December 31, 1916, and the eighth biennial re- 
port, July 1, 1914 to June 30, 1916. The first 65 pages contain 
a summary of the work of the attorney-general, An examination 
of these pages shows that during the period indicated 68 civil, 59 
industrial commission, 2 bankruptcy, and 8 forfeiture cases were 
disposed of. Thirty-six criminal cases were disposed of, 23 in lower 
courts, 12 in the Supreme Court, and 1 in the United States Supreme 
Court, The official opinions of the attorney-general, filling 917 
pages, embrace in their scope a great amount of state activity. In 
the printing of these opinions there is no classification or grouping of 
the material, such as in the reports of the attorney-general of Indi- 
ana, for example. A strictly chronological order is followed. 

The report of the dairy and food commissioner for the year 
ending June 30, 1916, illustrates the vital need of protecting the 
public against the sale of adulterated and misbranded foods. It con- 
tains the reports of the state chemist, dealing with the inspection of 
beverages, canned vegetables, dairy products, dried fruit, and drugs; 
of the assistant dairy and food commissioner, and of the inspector 
of weights and measures. Special attention is called to the new 
dairy and food laws, and the new era in the dairy industry of Wis- 
consin which these laws introduce. As a result of unsanitary condi- 
tions in cheese factories and meat markets, and misrepresentations 
of foods, 79 convictions were secured. Druggists to the number of 
226 were selling spirits of camphor not standard. Between April 17 
and June 80, 2,221 factories were inspected. It was found that 35% 
of the butter factory operators and 24% of the cheese factory 
operators were complying with the license law and the new regula- 
tions. Much has been done in the economic interests of the public 
by the inspector of weights and measures, for the number of inac- 
curate computing scales decreased from 17% in 1914 to 8% in 1916. 
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The Country Church an Economic and Social Force is an inter- 
esting bulletin edited by the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Wisconsin. It points out that the thriving church in a 
rural community tends to unify agriculture, which in turn serves to 
nurture the church. The country or hamlet church thrives best 
where population is constant, and successful farming is advanced 
through the influence of the church upon daily habits. It is sug- 
gested that principles for the re-parishing of rural districts might be 
established through a joint commission of the national religious 
bodies, with a view toward creating stronger churches for the farm- 
ers. Several descriptions are given of Wisconsin country churches 
in which the religious leaders are fostering a progressive agriculture 
through coéperative social development. The remarkable story of a 
great country pastor, John Frederick Oberlin, who for sixty years 
labored for the social, industrial, and religious uplift of a poverty- 
stricken community, is given in illustration of the theories advanced 
in the bulletin. 

The seventeenth biennial report of the Wisconsin state prison 
is largely statistical. The average number of convicts for the year 
ending June 30, 1915, was 807; for the year ending June 30, 1916, 
it was 906. During the latter period 140 to 180 convicts were em- 
ployed and housed outside of the walls of the institution. Under 
the chaplain’s direction, school was held from one to two o’clock, 
three days a week, during six months of the year. There were four- 
teen classes and an average attendance of 110 men. Instruction was 
given the illiterate in four grades in reading, arithmetic, writing, 
and spelling. Earnings of inmates for the year were $35,696.50. 
New prisoners admitted numbered 511; of these 483 were male; 28 
were under twenty years of age, and 117 over fifty years; 495 were 
white, 12 black, 3 Indian, and 1 mulatto; 230 were Catholic, 148 
Protestants, 108 Lutherans, 3 Hebrews, 1 Greek Orthodox, 1 Seventh 
Day Adventist; 17 had no religion; 27 were illiterate, 41 had high 
school education, and 7 were college men; 174 were native to Wiscon- 
sin, 28 to Illinois, 29 to Michigan, 19 to Minnesota, 20 to New 
York, and 11 to Pennsylvania; 26 were born in Austro-Hungary, 20 
in Finland, 34 in Germany, 10 in Norway, and 27 in Russia. The 
others came from various states and countries throughout the world. 
Statistics are given concerning occupations, residence by counties, 
crimes, terms of sentences, discharges, pardons, population since the 
organization of the prison in 1852, the binder twine plant, farm and 
gardening operations, and many other matters, 


The merit system for the public service of Wisconsin was estab- 
lished in 1905, and the sixth biennial report of the Civil Service 
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Commission has now been issued, covering the work done from July, 
1914, to July, 1916. The classified service of the state comprises the 
exempt, competitive, noncompetitive, legislative employee, and labor 
classes. In these classes there are about 3,200 employees. From 
July 1, 1914 to July 1, 1916, 4,995 persons took competitive exami- 
nations. Of these, 2,903 passed, 2,079 failed ; 376 permanent and 147 
temporary appointments were made. That is, 58% passed, and 103% 
were appointed to positions. The number of applicants for positions 
at state institutions has decreased, for various reasons. The report 
contains a map showing the number and distribution of employees in 
the state classified service. It also presents the results of certain 
studies aiming to increase the efficiency of the service. Half of the 
report consists of financial tables and rules. 

The chief functions of the state fire marshal, as indicated in 
his ninth annual report, are two: combatting incendiarism, and 
doing fire prevention work. Coéperating with the local departments, 
the fire marshal has investigated 389 fires during the period cov- 
ered by the report, from July 1, 1915 to December 31, 1916. Forty- 
six arrests were made, 12 persons were convicted and sentenced, 5 
pleaded guilty and were sentenced, 6 were paroled, and 5 were sent 
to the hospital for the insane. In the year ending December 31, 
1915, 3,066 fires in the state damaged buildings and contents to the 
extent of $5,932,980. These figures show the importance of the 
educational campaign for fire prevention conducted by the fire 
marshal. Thirteen newspaper articles were issued. These are 
printed in full in the report. Some of the titles are: Some Fires and 
Their Lessons, Safe Homes, Gasoline, Kerosene, Spring Clean Up, 
Safe Schoolhouses, and Holiday Fires. The report contains tables 
dealing with values, losses, classification of property, fire causes, 
number of fires according to classification of risk and cause, and 
other matters. 

The biennial report of the adjutant-general deals with the two 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1916. It is a survey of the military 
activities of the state of Wisconsin during a period of trial and ser- 
vice. From July 1, 1914 to June 30, 1916, the Wisconsin National 
Guard increased from 201 officers and 2,990 enlisted men to a total 
of 208 officers and 4,224 enlisted men. Of these the report states 
that “4,168 officers and men are temporarily in the service of the 
United States in response to the call of the President issued June 
18, 1916.” Since the date of this report, the war has placed a 
new responsibility upon the guard. The adjutant-general’s report 
gives information in regard to organization and strength, legislation, 
equipment, instruction, small arms firing, naval militia, medical 
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department, expenses, military reservation, and pensions. The 
National Defense Act oath, making obligatory a three-year term of 
reserve service by national guard organizations, was taken by officers 
and enlisted men of the guard “with fine zeal and loyalty to their 
country, their state, and their organization.” 

The first biennial report of the State Conservation Commission 
is one of unusual interest. Through a law of 1915 this commission 
(consisting of three commissioners and a secretary) succeeded to the 
powers and duties of the Forestry Board, State Park Board, Conser- 
vation Commission, Commissioners of Fisheries, and the State Fish 
and Game Warden Department. The purpose was to consolidate 
“all the closely related duties and problems of administration over 
forest and stream, fish and game, and to give powerful impetus to the 
conservation of the natural resources of the Badger State.” The 
result has been a notable increase in efficiency and economy. The 
change, it may be noted, dispensed with the services of twenty-two 
members of boards and commissions, A strict civil service régime 
has been inaugurated. The report contains a considerable number of 
papers and division reports dealing with the conditions, problems, 
constructive plans and achievements which are shaping the conserva- 
tion movement in the state. A large number of admirably chosen 
illustrations show the richness, variety, and beauty of the resources 
of nature in Wisconsin. These pictures enhance the value of a re- 
port which contains information of peculiar interest and significance 
to the people of the state. 

The biennial report of the secretary of state is largely a collec- 
tion of financial statistics covering the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1915 and June 30, 1916. The condition of all state funds, receipts 
and disbursements, the net disbursements of the state, the valuation 
of taxable property in the counties, and the apportionment of tax 
and special charges for 1914 and 1915, collected in 1915, are shown 
in detailed statements, and various tabular statements. 

Part four of the ninth annual report of the Railroad Commis- 
sion is an elaborate collection of financial and operating statistics of 
railroad companies for the period from June 30, 1914 to June 30, 
1915. The report is divided into three parts: steam railroads, elec- 
tric railways, and express companies. There are 234 closely printed 
pages of statistical tables and figures, which lay bare with utmost 
exactness and detail all phases of the finances and operations of the 
three classes of public carriers mentioned. The statistics are not 
confined merely to Wisconsin; for example, the tables exhibiting the 
income account of steam railroads for the year ending December 31, 
1914, show first the accounts of interstate roads in Wisconsin, and 
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thereafter the records of the entire systems of interstate roads which 
operate in Wisconsin. 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has published a digest 
covering the decisions contained in volumes I to XV of the official 
reports of the commission. The digest therefore covers all the deci- 
sions from July 20, 1905 to February 4, 1915. The compilation has 
been made by Harold L. Geisse. Its purpose is “to state briefly and 
yet clearly the principles and facts set forth in the decisions of the 
Commission. .” The subject titles are alphabetically arranged, 
and carefully supplemented by cross-references. Precise references 
to sources are given for each decision. The value of such a compila- 
tion for lawyers is obvious. It should be noted that the separate 
volumes of the reports are each provided with an “index-digest.” 
For example, in volume XVI, recently published, this index covers 
pages 869 to 936. Volume XVI contains the opinions and decisions 
of the Railroad Commission from February 10, 1915 to November 
15, 1915. Reports are given on hundreds of important cases dealing 
with railway, telegraph, telephone, express, and public utility prob- 
lems. 

Though the task of administering the income tax law is not at 
all times pleasant or easy, yet, in the opinion of the Wisconsin Tax 
Commission, “five years of experience have proved the law workable; 
taxpayers generally comply with its mandates without objection; 
and the resulting revenue has exceeded all expectations.” A chap- 
ter dealing especially with problems in the administration of the in- 
come tax law, and a series of tables showing the results of the income 
assessments of 1918, 1914, 1915, and 1916, form an interesting 
part of the eighth biennial report of the Wisconsin Tax Commission. 
This report is a detailed statement of the work of the commission 
for the years ending June 80, 1915 and June 30, 1916. In addition 
to the section on the income tax, the chief features of the report 
are its chapters on “Duties of Tax Commission,” “General Revision 
of Tax Laws Recommended,” “Assessment and Taxation of Public 
Service Companies,” “Inheritance Tax,” “Report of Engineers,” 
“Municipal Statistics,” and “Statistics of Assessments and Taxes.” 
A thoughtful address by Thomas E. Lyons on the subject “Our In- 
creasing Public Expenditures” is included. Mr. Lyons finds the 
remedy for the situation in a closer limitation of the taxing and bor- 
rowing powers. 


The Wisconsin state budget for 1917 was compiled for the use 
of the legislature of 1917 by the State Board of Public Affairs. In 
scientific completeness it represents a considerable advance upon for- 
mer publications of the kind. To aid the legislature in “determin- 
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ing policies, and in working out a definite fiscal program and in the 
drafting of appropriate measures,” complete information is furnished 
along six lines. These are as follows: a report of actual receipts 
and disbursements for the three fiscal years prior to July 1, 1916; 
departmental estimates of receipts and disbursements for the cur- 
rent year 1916-1917; estimated treasury balances as of July 1, 
1917; departmental receipts and disbursements for the biennial 
period beginning July 1, 1917; appropriations available beginning 
July 1, 1913; appropriations requested by the state departments, 
boards, commissions, and institutions for the biennium, beginning 
July 1,1917. On January 5, 1917, after hearings and investigations, 
the Board of Public Affairs issued a typewritten bulletin with its 
recommendations on the budget. The 344 pages of the budget are 
mimeographed and bound. 

The third biennial report of the Wisconsin Highway Commis- 
sion deals with the state aid highway operations in the years from 
January 1, 1914, to January 1, 1916, together with preliminary 
estimates of operations to December 31, 1916. In the first five 
years of work under the state aid law, 4,846 miles of all types of 
roadway have been constructed in Wisconsin; of this mileage, 2,771 
miles have been surfaced with various materials; in grading, ap- 
proximately 10,300,000 cubic yards of earth have been excavated 
and placed in fills; 8,662 concrete culverts have been built on these 
roads, containing 100,000 cubic yards of concrete; since July 1, 
1911, 2,819 county and state bridges have been constructed in ac- 
cordance with the plans of the commission; at the height of the work- 
ing season in 1916 the daily employment in the work included 175 
engineers, county highway commissioners, and inspectors, 600 fore- 
men, 6,000 laborers, and 2,500 teams. The daily pay roll for state, 
counties, and towns was in the vicinity of $22,000. In state aid roads 
and bridge construction in 1915, there was expended $4,134,830; in 
1916, $4,215,183; the report estimates an expenditure of at least 
$4,600,000 in 1917. The report contains many discussions of 
phases of the road problem that are of timely importance. Many 
interesting illustrations of the types of construction built under the 
state aid law are given. _ 
~~ The address on John Muir delivered by President Van Hise upon 
the occasion of the unveiling of a bronze bust of the famous natural- 
ist at the University of Wisconsin has been published as a small 
eighteen page pamphlet. At the age of eleven Muir came to America 
from Scotland with his father, and settled on a farm a few miles from 
Portage. He spent four years at the University of Wisconsin, main- 
taining himself by “doing odd jobs during the term and working in 
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the harvest fields in the summer.” In speaking of his departure 
from Madison, Muir writes in his book My Boyhood and Y outh, “But 
I was only leaving one university for another, the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity for the University of Wilderness.” President Van Hise 
gives an eloquent account and interpretation of the life of this noted 
son of Wisconsin. “The great public service of John Muir,” writes 
President Van Hise, “was leading the nation through his writings to 
appreciate the grandeur of our mountains and the beauty and variety 
of their plant and animal life, and the consequent necessity for 
holding forever as a heritage for all the people the most precious 
of these great scenic areas. Probably to his ieadership more than to 
that of any other man is due the adoption of the policy of national 
parks.” 

History of the Civil War Military Pensions, 1861-1885 is the 
title of a bulletin recently issued by the University of Wisconsin in 
its History Series (vol. 4, no. 1, pp. 1-120). It is the doctor’s thesis 
of John William Oliver. As the title indicates it is a survey begin- 
ning with the reorganization of the pension system as a consequence 
of the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, and it carries the study 
through a period of twenty-four years. Beginning with a descrip- 
tion of the situation before the Civil War, the author examines the 
succession of acts passed between 1861 and 1870, and the various 
administrative problems occasioned by the war. “By 1871,” writes 
Mr. Oliver, “it appears as if Congress had extended the benefits of 
the pension laws so as to include all possible claimants, Within ten 
years, over 261,000 Civil War pensioners had been added to the rolls, 
and the Government had already paid out more than $152,000,000 
for their benefit.” The enactment of many contradictory laws led 
to the codification act of 1873. This act is described in the second 
chapter of the book, together with attempts at reforming the pen- 
sion system. A third chapter discusses the act passed January 25, 
1879, providing for the payment of arrears “the most significant 
and far-reaching piece of pension legislation enacted during the period 
covered” in the study. The effects of this act may be seen in the 
increase, during the first six years after its passage, of the number 
of pensioners from 223,998 to 345,125, and in the amount expended 
annually from $27,000,000 to $68,000,000, The last chapter of the 
bulletin deals with the relation of pensions and politics, which as- 
sumed considerable importance in the years following the Arrears 
Act. At the conclusion of the thesis, development to 1885 is sum- 
marized. A later monograph is promised, to treat of the new epoch 
which the pension system then entered. 

The biennial report of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin for the years 1914-15 and 1915-16 consists largely of the 
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report of the President, followed: by reports of deans, directors, 
business manager, and other officers. The President’s report con- 
tains two main divisions: “The Progress of the University,” and 
“The Needs of the University.” The faculty numbered 389 in 
1913-14. The number increased to 437 in 1915-16. In the year pre- 
ceding the biennium the total number of students, including the short 
course and summer sessions, was 6,765. The number increased to 
7,596 in 1914-15, and to 7,624 in 1915-16. Though the survey con- 
ducted by the Board of Public Affairs resulted in controversy, and led 
to no direct results, yet in consequence of a spirit of self-inquiry at 
the University a large committee was appointed by the faculty in the 
autumn of 1915, which was divided into a number of special commit- 
tees to consider means of improving the University in undergraduate 
instruction, research, graduate, and field work, foreign language 
requirements, faculty organization, faculty records, and University 
physical plant. As a result of this inquiry, new legislation to be 
put in effect during the next biennium is expected materially to im- 
prove the efficiency of the University. These subjects are considered 
in some detail in the report. The needs of the University are dis- 
cussed under the heads of salaries, and constructional needs. The 
varied activities of the University may be comprehended by a study 
of the many departmental and other statements included in the 
report. 

The first annual report of the state chief engineer of Wisconsin 
issued in March, 1917, reveals the enormous work that has been taken 
over by that department. Five separate divisions known respectively 
as the railroad and utility, the highway, the architectural, the power 
plant, and the sanitary divisions have been established, and special 
experts placed in charge of each. The railroad and utility division 
was faced with duties greater than those of any other department. 
In making a physical valuation of all the steam railroads in Wis- 
consin it was found that there are over 11,000 miles of track in 
the state. The cost of the rolling stock, terminals, stores, and other 
equipment exceeds $385,000,000. The twenty-eight electric rail- 
ways of the state have over 400 miles of track, with properties valued 
at $57,000,000. The state highway division reported that over 
$3,600,000 had been expended for state aid construction of roads 
in 1916. Over a half million dollars was spent in state aid bridge 
construction and 352 bridges of all types were built. The architec- 
tural division has formulated a standard for contracts, plans and 
specifications for labor and material to be used by the different insti- 
tutions of the state. The power plant division supervises the opera- 
tion of the various state plants, the purchase of fuel, specifies the 
plans for construction work and examines all bids. The sanitary 
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division, aside from conducting the investigation of different water 
supplies, drainage, and sewage systems, is also vitally interested in 
enlightening the public upon the importance of sanitation. 

According to the T'wentieth Annual Report of the Building and 
Loan Association there are seventy-seven such organizations in Wis- 
consin. The past two years have been unusually profitable for 
them. Their total assets amount to $16,873,000 which was an in- 
crease of $2,500,000 over the previous year. Their membership now 
numbers 45,891, showing a 21 per cent increase over the preceding 
year. Although their business showed a considerable increase, yet 
the report states in some cases money was so plentiful that it could not 
always be loaned with profit. 

That there exists among the farmers of this state an unusually 
strong system of coéperation is proved by a bulletin issued by the ; 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin in 
July, 1917. The industries that are managed on a coéperative basis 
in this state do an annual business amounting to more than 
$62,000,000. The creamery industry leads all the others, and in 
1916 those plants that were run on a coéperative plan did business 
amounting to over $19,000,000. The two organizations that are 
most instrumental in promoting this spirit of coéperation are the 
American Society of Equity and the Grange. The former has a mem- 
bership in Wisconsin now in excess of 12,000, while the Grange socie- 
ties have over 2,200 names on their rolls. In addition to these two or- 
ganizations there are sixteen others listed that tend to promote unity 
among the farmers of the state. The most important ones mentioned 
are the National Agricultural Organization, the farmers’ mutual 
insurance companies, the community breeders’ associations, feed and 
elevator companies, codperative creameries, packing plants and oth- 
ih ers. The codperative organizations are so numerous throughout the 
| state that but few farmers can be found who are not identified with 
y one or more of the agencies. The day of individualism among Wis- 
He consin farmers is fast disappearing. 

The sixteenth edition of the Manual for Elementary Course 
of Study in the schools of Wisconsin was issued in July, 1917. The 
state superintendent of public instruction has rendered a valuable 
service by discussing many pedagogical questions and in making con- 
crete suggestions to the teachers. The object of the department 
; was to. place in the hands of each teacher a brief pedagogical treatise 
in connection with the subject matter to be taught. This report 
' combines what may rightly be called a textbook on pedagogy with 
a state manual. More than ever the department of education is 

emphasizing the importance of bringing about a closer relationship 
between teacher and pupil, and some very practical and simple sug- 
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gestions are laid down for promoting this relationship. The method 
for teaching children how to study properly, the importance of care- 
ful assignments of lessons, and the manner in which recitations can 
be made interesting and spicy are all discussed in a practical way. 
The policy of reducing the number of daily recitations is suggested, 
and the combining of classes most closely related is advised, especially 
in rooms where the work is crowded. 

In a leaflet issued by the State Council of Defense, July, 1917, 
announcement is made of a course of instruction to be given for health 
aides in several of the larger hospitals of the state. The plan is 
to offer six months of intensive training to young women in order to 
prepare them to care for the civilian sick when the regular registered 
nurses are drawn into military hospitals. The cost of training, 
board, lodging, and laundry bills will all be paid by the State Council 
of Defense. In return for this instruction each of the successful 
candidates is required to sign an agreement to attend the sick in the 
state of Wisconsin for a period of two years after completing the six 
months’ course. The first training school was opened at the Milwau- 
kee County Hospital, Wauwatosa, July 1, 1917. 


SOME PUBLICATIONS 


Merk, Frevericx. Economic History of Wisconsin During the Civil 
War Decade. Publications of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin Studies, Vol. I. Published by the Society, Madison, 
1916. Pp. 414. 


The Wisconsin Historical Society has inaugurated its series of 
Studies by the most elaborate work of constructive history it has 
published, which is also the most comprehensive treatment of the 
economic history of any state during the constitutional period, tak- 
ing rank with Bruce’s Virginia and Weeden’s New England. The 
author has produced a book which is of interest not only to the 
state with which it deals, but to every student of American history. 

The American state, at least today and in the West, is an arti- 
ficial unit, whose political separateness barely justifies that exclusive 
devotion of the historical student which the vastness of the United 
States seems to render necessary if the roots of our life are to be 
discovered. To recognize the influence of national conditions, with- 
out making the treatment national, to individualize the community 
without making it appear a detached entity, requires a variety of 
skill which can not be produced by scientific study alone, but de- 
mands also real literary ability. This skill Merk clearly possesses, 
and he has created an impression of an economic life, distinctly con- 
fined to the area of the state, yet part of that of the Union, and in 
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touch with that outside the national limits. He is fully conscious 
of the importance of Wisconsin wheat in our relations with Great 
Britain, and of the interstate functions of a medium of exchange, but 
he is not betrayed into a discussion of diplomacy or of national 
banking. 

A similar difficulty is always presented when one attempts a cross- 
section of any history, for periods are even more artificial than state 
lines. Economically the “Decade” of the Civil War does not have 
those distinguishing features which are generally used to mark off, 
for convenience of study, one set of years from another. Doubtless 
the consideration which determined the selection was again artificial, 
the United States system of decennial censuses. Mr. Merk, how- 
ever, allows himself more latitude in this case, and his work actually 
covers the real economic period, 1857 to 1873. 

The chronological difficulty is intensified by the rapid changes 
of a new community, Wheat growing reaches its apex and declines, 
lumbering waxes, but neither begins nor culminates, movements 
feebly originate that are later of absorbing interest. The adjust- 
ment of proportions between these conflicting interests is delicately 
handled. The picture is that of the time, but the stage in the de- 
velopment of each industry is clearly indicated, and the origins of 
later movements given in some detail. The volume will afford a base 
for histories of the earlier and later periods, but has not skimmed 
their cream. 

The technical character of the work is high. Newspapers and 
statistics were not only used, but are analyzed. The great resources 
of the State Historical Society were supplemented by personal in- 
terviews. The volume contains ample footnotes, illustrations, a 
map, index, but no bibliography. Its make-up is in the new, and more 
satisfactory, form recently adopted by the Society. 

The title indicates that the center of interest is the effect of war 
on the Wisconsin community. This problem runs throughout, and is 
of especial interest today. Mr. Merk emphasizes the relative facility 
of adjustment in an agricultural community. Another general fea- 
ture is the tendency toward coédperation in industry, particularly 
agriculture, for the purposes of education and general improvement, 
which later became so characteristic of Wisconsin. 

Agriculture properly opens the volume with its vital but somewhat 
monotonous progress enlivened by the lively episode of hops. Lumber- 
ing receives fewer pages, but two chapters; the first, on the industry, 
the second, on the lumber wars. Railroads receive five chapters and 
almost as many pages as both, including two picturesque fights, 
which formed, in large measure, the basis of state politics during the 
period. Banking and trade about equal agriculture, and reveal a 
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state youthful but less reckless than many others. A chapter on 
labor is chiefly concerned with the beginnings of the labor movement, 
labor in industry being largely discussed in connection with the vari- 
ous fields. There are other chapters on mining, manufacturing, the 
commerce of the Upper Mississippi, and the commerce of the Great 
Lakes. No one reading of the lumber wars or the Anti-Monopoly 
Revolt can complain that economic history is dry. 

The most unique contribution is doubtless that on the history of 
lumbering. Nevertheless the study of railroading reveals the advan- 
tages in taking up so vast a subject by localities. Generalizations 
become vivid by the detail that is given them. One sees how the rail- 
roads were unscrupulous, how the voters were unreasonable. The 
handling of such questions on a scale that involves personalities is a 
searching test of historical poise, and Mr. Merk shows a candor and a 
fair-mindedness that are impeccable; he sometimes criticizes action, 
but never impugns the motive. 

The reviewer hesitates to close without adverse criticism, for fear 
that the review may be considered perfunctory, He could not, with 
honesty, do otherwise than express his conviction that the work is 
unusual in the degree and the well-rounded proportion of its excel- 
lence. If anything more could be desired, it seems to be a conclud- 
ing chapter, not to add new facts, but to give a greater sense of de- 
velopment. Each chapter moves, but the topical method brings its 
inevitable result; one cannot entirely escape the impression of a 
street corner rather than a river bank. 

Cart Russety Fisu. 

Two of the four leading articles in the October number of the 
American Historical Review are by Wisconsin men. Prof. Herbert 
E. Bolton, now of California, discusses ““The Mission as a Frontier 
Institution in the Spanish-American Colonies.” Prof. W. T. Root, of 
the University of Wisconsin, writes of “The Lords of Trade and 
Plantations.” Other leading articles in the magazine are “A Case of 
Witchcraft” by George L. Kittredge, and “The History of German 
Socialism Reconsidered” by Prof. C. J. H. Hayes. 

The September number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view contains three articles of special interest to Wisconsin readers. 
The first, “The Rise of Sports,” by Prof. Frederic Logan Paxson, 
curator of the Society, was delivered as the recent annual presidential 
address before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. It 
traces in interesting fashion the development in America between 
1876 and 18938 of a widespread interest in out-of-door exercise. B. 
H. Schockel writes on the “Settlement and Development of the Lead 
and Zine Mining Region with Special Emphasis on Jo Daviess Coun- 
ty, Illinois.” The district treated of consisted of Grant, Iowa, and 
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Lafayette Counties in Wisconsin, and of Jo Daviess County, Illinois. 
Although the latter county affords the particular locus for the 
study, it applies with almost equal force to the three counties of 
southwestern Wisconsin included in the lead mining district. Fin- 
ally, Prof. James A, James, of Northwestern University, writes on 
“Spanish Influence in the West during the American Revolution.” 

The Wisconsin Archeological Society has recently issued two 
reports, one describing the antiquities of Green Lake, the other de- 
scribing the early Indian remains of Shawano County. The latter 
report is based upon the recent surveys made of the Shawano Lake 
and Wolf River Region by George R. Fox, a former resident of Wis- 
consin, but now a curator of the Chamberlain Museum in Three Oaks, 
Michigan. The Society is now making an earnest effort to preserve 
a fine Indian mound on the shore of Lake Anderson, in Forest Coun- 
ty. This mound, 10 feet high and 45 feet in diameter, stands at the 
edge of an old Indian village site and is the only one in that part of 
the country. Relic hunters have already begun to dig into it, and 
the state Archeological Society, realizing its historic value, is urging 
the owner to preserve it permanently and mark it with a descriptive 
tablet. ‘ : | 

The first issue of the Michigan History Magazine published by 
the Michigan Historical Commission appeared in July, 1917. Like 
similar magazines, its chief purpose is that of serving as an historical 
news bulletin, and as a medium of publication for papers of histori- 
cal interest. The first number contains five contributed articles, with 
sections devoted to historical news, notes, and comments. One of 
the features to be mentioned is that of securing reports from all 
the county and local historical societies regarding their activities. 
Since the local societies cannot support a joint publication, this 
method offers a good substitute. By this exchange of news, each 
society is kept in touch with the proceedings of the other. A contri- 
buted article of more than ordinary merit appears in the first issue 
by Rev. F. X. Barth on “The Field for the Historian in the Upper 
Peninsula.” Aside from indicating the numerous points of historical 
interest found in the Upper Peninsula, many of which are shared 
jointly by Wisconsin, the paper presents one of the strongest ap- 
peals for the value of local history study that can be found anywhere. 
It is recommended to every reader of our Society. 


Dr. George N. Fuller, Secretary of the Michigan Historical 
Commission, is the author of a new book entitled the Economic and 
Social Beginnings of Michigan. The study deals with the settlement 
of the Lower Peninsula during the territorial period from 1805 to 
1887. Doctor Fuller has given special attention to the purely eco- 
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nomic conditions that existed in the Michigan Territory until her 
admission into the Union. It is by far the most interesting and 
authentic volume on the early history of Michigan that has appeared. 
The work is richly illustrated and is printed in large, readable type. 

The Michigan Historical Commission proposes to reproduce by 
photostatic process the rare files of the Kentucky Gazette, 1787- 
1800, and the Detroit Gazette, 1817-1830. Of the former, but one 
file is known to exist, that in the Lexington Public Library. Of the 
latter file, the Wisconsin Historical Library possesses six bound vol- 
umes, coverin;; over one-half of the total period. It is proposed to 
issue ten sets of each paper for as many subscribing libraries. 

The Filson Club of Louisville has issued as number twenty- 
eight of its publications The Kentucky River by Mary Verhoeff. 
In this and other similar studies supported by the Filson Club, Ken- 
tucky is accumulating a valuable history of her state development. 
River navigation played a larger part in the early history of Ken- 
tucky than in almost any other of the western states. Miss Ver- 
hoeff’s chapter on the “Beginnings of River Commerce” contains 
one of the most interesting discussions of trade in the early Ohio 
Valley that has recently appeared. The study is profusely illustrat- 
ed, consisting of six chapters and 257 pages. In marked contrast 
with the expensive volumes that thus far have been issued by the 
Filson Club, the present one appears in a most simple dress with 
covers of heavy paper. 

Mr. A. C. Quisenberry has an interesting article in the Septem- 
ber number of the Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society 
on the “History of Morgan’s Men.” There are few chapters in 
the military history of the Confederacy that compare in interest 
with the swift, dashing raids of Generals Morgan and Forrest. 
There are many historical readers who do not know that the southern 
forces ever came north of the Ohio during the conflict between the 
states. But during the summer of 1863 the citizens of Indiana and 
Ohio were given the greatest scare they ever experienced when Gen- 
eral Morgan led 2,000 men in a mad dash across these two states 
and reached Columbia County, Ohio, where surrounded by over 80,- 
000 regulars, volunteers, and home guards, he surrendered. Mr. 


Quisenberry’s article gives us a praiseworthy review of this brilliant 
raid. 


One of the most important publications of original documents 
that has recently appeared relating to the southwestern portion of 
the United States and Louisiana Territory is the collection of the 
official letter books of Gov. William C. C. Claiborne, edited by Dr. 
Dunbar Rowland of the Mississippi Historical Society. Governor 
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Claiborne was perhaps the most important man in the entire South- 
west from 1803 to 1817. He touched American life at many vital 
points, and his correspondence during the years in which he served 
as Governor of that vast territory is filled with observations and 
suggestions that relate to every important activity of the South- 
west. The letters now made available for the first time comprise 
the chief source material from which the history of that significant 
section of American history must be written. The letters fill six 
octavo volumes, personally edited by Dr. Dunbar Rowland. 

With the passing of the American frontier and the rapid settle- 
ment of every habitable portion of the western states, the present 
generation of readers welcomes with interest the personal reminis- 
cences of those who figured in such epoch-making events. The death 
of Col. William F. Cody, more widely known as Buffalo Bill, marks 
the passing of the most famous and picturesque character of his time. 
In his autobiography entitled Buffalo Bill’s Own Story published by 
John R. Stanton, 1917, we have a vivid and in many respects an 
historical work of no slight importance. Mr. William Lightfoot 
Visscher who for two score years was a boon companion of Colonel 
Cody adds a chapter dealing with the incidents attending the last 
days of the noted pioneer, and an account of his death and burial. No 
man in all America could approach Colonel Cody in popularizing 
the events that played so prominent a part in the passing of the 
Indian and the westward migration of the whites. As scout, Pony 
express rider, Indian fighter, law maker, and showman he became an 
international character, and the dramatic events that marked such 
a career have passed from the active stage of western history. 

The September, 1917 issue of the Georgia Historical Quarterly 
has as its leading article a biographical sketch of Mrs. Eleanor 
Kinzie Gordon, of Savannah, recently deceased, granddaughter of 
John Kinzie, the well-known Indian trader of early Chicago. Mrs. 
Gordon’s father, John Harris Kinzie, was sub-Indian agent for the 
Winnebago, stationed at Fort Winnebago for several years prior to 
1834. To this frontier fort her mother, a cultivated New England 
girl, was brought as a bride in the year 1830. She is best known to 
later times by her charming book Wau Bun, a semi-historical narra- 
tive of family traditions and personal experiences in the early north- 
west. Its contents deal for the most part with the author’s life at 
Fort Winnebago and the book may fairly be regarded as a classic 
of early Wisconsin literature. Mrs. Gordon, the daughter, was 
born in Chicago in 1835. In early womanhood she married a citi- 
zen of Georgia and so for upwards of sixty years her home has been 
in that state. 
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Within the last few years Henry Ford has won for himself 
a place in the heart of the American public fairly comparable to 
that achieved long since by Thomas A. Edison, who, like Ford, was a 
Michigan boy. A good biography of Ford would be welcomed, we 
believe by thousands of Americans, not including those who own 
Ford cars. “Henry Ford’s Own Story” as told to Rose Wilder 
Lane (New York, 1917) is a hastily constructed narrative put to- 
gether in characteristic reportorial fashion and frankly laudatory in 
character. Nevertheless it presents the essential facts about the 
noted manufacturer’s career, reads interestingly, and should at least 
serve to whet the appetite of the reading public for a biography 
which should be really worthy of its unique subject. 

Bulletin of Information No. 87 of the Society, which has re- 
cently come from the press, is an account of “The Public Document 
Division of the Wisconsin Historical Library.” The immediate 
purpose of the bulletin is to serve as a guide to our own public docu- 
ment division. The full treatment which the author (Mrs. Anna 
W. Evans, chief of the document division of the library) has given 
the subject of the bulletin, however, should render it a valuable 
bibliographic aid to any library or student who has occasion to deal 
with American or British public documents. Members and friends 
of the Society will be pleased to know that our collection of public 
documents is believed to be the best west of the Alleghanies and to 
take high rank among the leading collections of the entire country. 
In the treatise under discussion the author has especially sought to 
emphasize the friendly, human qualities of the contents of the docu- 
ments entrusted to her care. She has fully succeeded in realizing 
her aim. 

A history of Sauk County, Wisconsin, it is understood, is short- 
ly to be issued by the Lewis Publishing Company of Chicago. 

A Son of the Middle Border, by Hamlin Garland, published 
by the Macmillan Company of New York, is a narrative of unusual 
interest to Wisconsin readers. In it the author tells the story of his 
early life, first on a “coulee” farm in western Wisconsin, later as an 
emigrant (with his parents) successively to northern Iowa and the 
Dakotas. Many of those of maturer years who read the book will 
find depicted in it with extraordinary clearness scenes and conditions 
of a life, now largely vanished, which they themselves have shared in 
earlier years. 

A survey made by the United States Department of Agriculture 
in December, 1916, on the number of silos in this country shows 
that Wisconsin leads all other states in the Union. Out of a grand 
total of 838,160, Wisconsin had 55,992. New York was second with 
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42,846. The past year saw several thousand more silos constructed 
in Wisconsin, and the Agricultural Department of the State Council 
of Defense estimates the number will now reach 60,000. The 
average capacity of Wisconsin silos is 120 tons, while those of New 
York average but 62 tons. 

The State Historical Society of Iowa has begun the publication 
of a series of pamphlets issued under the general caption Iowa and 
War. The object of the Society is “to present in attractive form a 
series of small pamphlets dealing with a variety of subjects relating 
to interesting matters connected with the history of Iowa.” Vol- 
ume I, number 1, published in July is devoted to an account of “Old 
Fort Snelling” by Marcus L. Hansen. Old Fort Snelling belongs 
to the Upper Mississippi Valley in general and Mr. Hansen’s ac- 
count of it should possess as much interest for citizens of Wisconsin 
as for those of Iowa. “Enlistments from Iowa during the Civil War,” 
by John E. Biggs is published in No. 2 for August. No. 3, for Sep- 
tember, contains an account of “The Iowa Civil War Loan,” written 
by Ivan L. Pollock. 

Since the declaration of war by the United States upon Germany, 
the study of military history in this country has practically mon- 
opolized the attention of historical investigators. The leading article 
in the Iowa Journal of History and Politics for July, 1917, deals 
with “Enlistments during the Civil War.” Like Wisconsin and other 
northern states, Iowa found herself utterly unprepared for a war. 
The writer states that at the beginning of the conflict in 1861, 
there was not a single unit of the regular army in Iowa, nor were 
there any forts or garrisons. There was not a military post in the 
state and the nearest arsenal was in St. Louis. A discussion of the 
draft and its administration in Iowa forms a valuable part of the 
study. 

C. W. Johnston, a Des Moines lawyer of thirty years stand- 
ing, “concluded to discontinue and enter upon a period of travel.” 
Along the Pacific by Land and Sea (Chicago, 1916) contains a series 
of breezy letters which he wrote back to the Des Moines Register 
and Leader. They contain the reactions of this son of the Middle 
West toward the new environment afforded by a visit, apparently 
his first, to various cities on the Pacific coast. Through dint of 
reiterated remarks on the subject the reader leaves the book with 
the not entirely valid conviction that one of the “certainties” for 
which Des Moines bears the palm among her sister cities is that of 
being the dirtiest place in the United States. 


The importance of religious denominations in the growth of 
our State and national history is being recognized more and more 
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by historical students. In the Indiana Magazine of History, June, 
1917, appears an interesting article by Rev. Elmo A. Robinson 
entitled “Universalism in Indiana.” While the writer deals pri- 
marily with the growth of that denomination in Indiana, yet mention 
is also made of the influences of Universalism in the other states of 
the Old Northwest. A review of the proceedings of the Northwest 
Conference of Universalists shows that the Wisconsin delegates fig- 
ured prominently in the activities of this denomination, 








